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NOTES AND STUDIES 


LA TRADITION MANUSCRITE DE LA COR- 
RESPONDANCE DE SAINT BASILE 


(suite). 


CuHaPITRE VI 
LES PROBLEMES D’AUTHENTICITE 


Si l’esquisse que nous avons tracée (ch. V § iv) de la formation du 
Corpus Aa répond en gros’ 4 Vhistoire, nous pouvons maintenant 
aborder d’un point de vue nouveau les problémes d’authenticité posés 
depus; longtemps touchant certaines piéces insérées dans le recueil des 
lettres de S. Basile, et qui n’ont pas été tous résolus de facon définitive 


par les bénédictins Garnier et Maran, ni par les critiques qui les ont 
abordés aprés eux.’ 


En premier lieu nous devons dresser la statistique des pigces qui 
manquent dans les manuscrits de l’ordre Aa, d’aprés le Patmius 57 (P), 
le Marcianus 61 (V), le Baroccianus r21 (O).? Ce sont, en reproduisant 
les adresses d’aprés |’édition Bénédictine, traduites en latin : 


8 Apologia de secessu etc. 10 44 ad monachum lapsum 


11 Sineinscriptione amicitiae 
ergo 

15 Arcadiocomiti privatarum 

35 Sine  inscriptione pro 
Leontio 

36 zd. auxilii causa 

37 id. causa illius etc. 

39 Iulianus Basilio 

42 ad Chilonem discipulum 

43 admonitio ad iuniores 


47 Gregorio sodali 

49 Arcadio episcopo 

50 Innocentio episcopo 
70 Sine inscriptione . . . 
77 Sine inscriptione . . . 
78 id. 

83 Censitori 

88 Sine inscriptione . . . 
93 ad Caesariam patriciam 


20 106 Militi 


1 Entre autres Seeck (op. cit.), Markowski (Berliner philologische Wochenschrift 1910, 
1538), Draseke Apollinarios von Laodicea. 


2 Nous négligeons ici le Vaticanus 434, manuscrit relativement récent. 
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107 Iulittae viduae 

108 Tutori haeredum Iulittae 

109 Helladio Comiti 

117 Sine inscriptione . . . 

142 Numerario praesidum 

143 Alteri Numerario 

144 Tractatori praesidum 

153 Victori exconsuli 

155 Sine inscriptione .. . 

166 Eusebio episcopo Samo- 
satorum 

167 id. 

169 Gregorio Basilius 

170 Glycerio 

171 Gregorio 

175 Magneniano comiti 

182 Presb. Samosatensibus 

188 Amphilochio de canoni- 
bus 

190 Amphilochio episc. Iconii 

199 Amphilochio de canoni- 
bus 

202 Amphilochio Iconii episc. 

209 Sine inscriptione . . . 

214 Terentio comiti 

215 Dorotheo presbytero 

217 Amphilochio de canoni- 
bus 

218 Amphilochio Iconii episc. 

232 Amphilochio Iconii episc. 

248 Amphilochio Iconii episc. 

249 Sine inscriptione . . . 

270 id. 

273 id. 

274 Himerio magistro 

275 Sine inscriptione . . . 

278 Valeriano 

283 ad viduam 

285 Sine inscriptione .. . 

286 Commentariensi 


Dans cette liste il faut distinguer : 


60 


7° 


80 


go 


287 Sine inscriptione .. . 

288 id. 

289 id. 

296 viduae 

297 viduae 

298 Sine inscriptione .. . 

303 Comiti privatarum 

305 Sine inscriptione .. . 

306 Principali Sebastiae 

308 Sine inscriptione . . . 

309 id. 

gio id. 

31 Principali : 

gi2 Censitori 

314 Sine inscriptione . . . 

315 id. 

316 id. 

317 7d. 

318 Basilii carens titulo... 

319 Similiter . .. 

320 Sine inscriptione ... 

322 id. 

326 id. 

327 id. 

331 id. 

333 notario 

356 Basilius Libanio 

357 Libanius Basilio 

358 Libanius Basilio 

359 Basilius Libanio 

360 ex epistola ad Iulianum 
apostatam 

361 Apolinario 

362 Basilio Apolinarius 

363 Apolinario 

364 Basilio Apolinarius 

365 Basilius magno impera- 
tori Theodosio 

[366 Ad Urbicium monachum 
de continentia | 


§ I. La série anépigraphe. 


La série des lettres sans adresse ou dveriypado, étudiée plus haut 
(vol. xxiii p. 114). Sont communs aux deux listes les numéros 11 35 
36 37 47 70 77 78 88 93 107 108 117 155 166 167 209 215 249 270 
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273 275 283 285 287 288 289 296 297 298 305 308 309 310 314 315 
316 317 318 319 320 322 326 327 331. 

Il faut joindre 4 ce groupe, comme en faisant effectivement partie, 
les numéros suivants: 15 49 50 8g 106 109 142 143 144 153 169 
170 171 175 190 218 232 248 274 278 286 303 306 311 312 333. 
En effet notre tableau X (vol. xxiii p. 114) n’était qu’un moyen 
empirique de faire saisir les analogies des manuscrits contenant les 
dveriypago., pour cette partie de leur contenu, mais il ne prétendait pas 
délimiter la série. Or il s’agit maintenant de montrer un recueil se 
soudant & un autre déja existant. I] faudrait déterminer avec précision 
ol commengait le recueil. Revenons au tableau II (vol. xxii p. 301). 
Il nous fournira le moyen de trancher ce petit probléme, en comparant 
dans ce tableau tout-le supplément contenu dans l’Estensis (E) et le 
Marcianus 79 avec les numéros cités ci-dessus (pour ce supplément 
voir p. 303). Ce supplément nous dit qu'il faut faire précéder les 
dveriypado. du tableau X des numéros suivants: 218 232 248 190 62 
106 49 50 175 22 (356) 169 171 170 15 274 286 142 143 (144) 311 
109 303 306 278 208 333 312 83 (153) (321). Il n’y a pas lieu de 
s’étonner que pour cette section les manuscrits contenant les déveriypagot 
ne concordent pas, car justement ces lettres ne sont pas dveriypagor, 
elles ont un destinataire connu, et comme telles sont susceptibles de 
classement. Aussi les manuscrits qui classent les lettres par corres- 
pondants les ont-ils en effet classées. Ab fait exception, et cette 
particularité nous avertit que la famille Ab avait constitué son ordre 
quand la série anépigraphe fut répandue : aussi avons-nous trois manu- 
scrits Ab qui ne la connaissent pas, et deux seulement (un peu plus 
récents) qui la connaissent. On remarquera que le# manuscrits les plus 
anciens de l’embranchement B (Vaticanus 2209 [R], Parisinus 1020 S) 
lignorent aussi. Que faut-il conclure de ces renseignements? Que la 
famille Aa, la plus ancienne, ignore comme tel le recueil des dver(ypadot, 
que ce recueil s’est constitué de facon mystérieuse et s’est inséré tardive- 
ment dans la tradition manuscrite. 

En revanche on trouve dans le recueil des dveriypapo. quelques 
numéros qui figurent dans Aa. 

Ce sont les lettres suivantes: 62 208 330 115. On remarque que 
la lettre 62 est reproduite, deux fois dans l’Estensis (E: famille Ab). 
Ce menu fait est de conséquence. Nous avons montré que l’ordre 
Ab est un remaniement de l’ordre Aa, et qu’en outre l’Estensis E 
et le Marcianus 79 avaient incorporé le groupe anépigraphe d’aprés 
un recueil que Aa ne connait pas primitivement. Or la lettre 
62 figure une premiére fois dans les cinq manuscrits Ab (voir notre 
tableau II au numéro 105) et une seconde fois dans |’Estensis et 
le Marcianus 79 dans le groupe anépigraphe. Le fait n’a rien de sur- 
prenant si l’on songe que la famille Ab rencontrant la lettre 62 dans les 
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manuscrits Aa qui lui servent de base l’incorporent et la classent une 
premiére fois, puis si ’Estensis et le Marcianus 79 la rencontrant une 
seconde fois dans le recueil anépigraphe étranger 4 Aa la reproduisent 
de nouveau. 

Nous avons 1a une preuve sensible qu’en dehors du Corpus Aa ila été 
formé un recueil indépendant contenant les lettres qui figurent dans un 
grand nombre de manuscrits relativement tardifs, en supplément au 
contenu Aa, recueil que nous appelons assez improprement ‘ anépigraphe’ 
et qui doit retenir encore notre attention. 

Quand et comment s’est formé le recueil des dveriypapo.? Nous en 
sommes réduits aux hypothéses. Voici ce qui nous parait le plus vrai- 
semblable. Ce recueil n’a pu se former que tardivement, longtemps 
aprés la publication du Corpus Aa. Sil s’était constitué en méme 
temps que le Corpus Aa, dans l’ignorance de ce Corpus, il aurait contenu 
avec lui un plus grand nombre de piéces communes, et il resterait des 
traces plus nombreuses de ces rencontres que la lettre 62. D’autant 
plus que le dit recueil contient beaucoup de piéces insignifiantes. 
Disons méme que c’est la majorité. Pourquoi se serait-on attaché a 
celles-la de préférence? Ce recueil a di étre congu comme un supplé- 
ment au Corpus Aa, ou |’on inséra scrupuleusement, nous dirions 
aujourd’hyi, tous les fonds de tiroir, tout ce qui circulait en matiére de 
lettres sous le nom de S. Basile, 4 cause de la célébrité et de la diffusion 
du recueil déja publié. I] dut paraitre comme supplément au volume 
(ou aux volumes) de lettres déja publié. On compléte de méme encore 
aujourd’hui les publications de correspondances, 4 mesure qu’on 
découvre dans les collections privées ou publiques des lettres inédites 
d’épistoliers célébres. 

Il y a lieu de passer en revue les lettres du recueil des dveriypagou. 

218 232 248 190, quatre lettres 4 Amphiloque, évéque d’Iconium ; 
attestées par les manuscrits de l’embranchement B (a I’exception de Bx), 
elles manquent dans les manuscrits de l’embranchement A qui ne con- 
tiennent pas le recueil anépigraphe. Rien ne permet d’ailleurs d’en 
suspecter l’authenticité. Nous pouvons joindre 4 ce groupe les lettres 
188 199 217, c’est-a-dire les trois lettres canoniques adressées 4 Amphi- 
loque, dont l’absence dans les manuscrits Aa et dans quelques autres 
peut s’expliquer par le fait qu’elles étaient -attestées 4 part, ayant leur 
tradition & part (le Nomocanon). La lettre 209, toujours 4 Amphiloque, 
figure également dans la plupart des manuscrits autres que Aa et ne 
parait pas suspecte. Quant a 191, l’adresse donnée par les manuscrits 
est fausse. Elle n’a pu étre adressée & Amphiloque ; ‘luce clarius est 
ad eum scriptam non fuisse’.' Elle manque dans Aa,’ mais elle est 
reproduite dans la presque totalité des autres manuscrits avec la fausse 

1 Note des Mauristes. 
2 [A slip on M. Bessiéres’ part : see table I, no. 212 in cod. Patmius. } 
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adresse 4 Amphiloque. Le reste de la correspondance de S. Basile 4 
“Amphiloque figure dans Aa et semble trés solide au point de vue 
critique. 

Outre les quatre lettres ci-dessus 4 Amphiloque le groupe des dvemi- 
ypapo. contient encore un certain nombre de lettres adressées 4 des 
destinataires plus ou moins connus. Ce sont 62— Ecclesiae Parnassi 
consolatoria — sur laquelle nous nous sommes déja expliqués; elle 
figure dans le Corpus Aa: aucun doute sur son authenticité. 

15. Arcadio comiti privatarum. Lettre de recommandation. Manque 
dans Aa, Bx, Bu, Bz. Le Marc. 79 et |’Estensis (Ab) la reproduisent 
dans la série anépigraphe. Ce qui sera dit plus loin des lettres réelle- 
ment anépigraphes s’applique d’avance 4 la lettre 15. Son authenticité 
n’a pas été suspectée. 

47. Gregorio sodali (Nazianzeno). Cette lettre manque dans Aa, 
Ac, Bx, Bz. Les manuscrits Bo la donnent dans le groupe des anépi- 
graphes (eile figure deux fois dans le Monacensis [ M] sous les numéros 
¢ et tyd: mais le Monacensis a eu le début mutilé et restauré). Les 
mss. Ab donnent cette lettre dans les dix premiers numéros. Il y a un 
ms. Aa qui la donne, c’est le Laurentianus Lvi1 7 (L), mais elle 
y figure parmi les lettres de S. Grégoire de Nazianze (ce ms contient 
aussi la correspondance de S. Grégoire de Nazianze, voir vol. xxi p. 23) 
au numéro xf’. La lettre 47 n’est pas de S. Basile ; d’aprés les Mauristes 
elle aurait pour auteur S. Grégoire de Nazianze, écrivant probablement 
a Eustbe de Samosate au nom de son pére, évéque de Nazianze. 

49. Arcadio episcopo. Manque dans Aa, Bx; ne figure dans la série 
anépigraphe que dans les mss Estensis et Marc. 79 (Ab). Cette lettre 
est assez insignifiante en soi, elle ne porte aucun signe d’inauthenticité. 

50. Innocentio episcopo. Mémes observations que pour la précédente. 
Les mss les donnent 4 la suite. Elle est un peu plus intéressante que 49. 

83. Censitori. Mémes observations que pour 49 et 50, sauf qu’elle 
manque en plus dans Bu. 

93. Ad Caesariam patriciam. Manque dans les mémes mss que les 
précédentes. Assez intéressante au point de vue doctrinal. N’offre 
rien de suspect au point de vue de l’authenticité. 

106. Militi. Manque dans Aa, Ac, Bx. N’est pas parmi les anépi- 
graphes dans Bo. Ab la contient partiellement (Estensis, Marc. 79). 
N’est pas suspecte. 

107. Lulittae viduae. 108. Tutori haeredum lulittae. 109. Hel- 
ladio comiti. Trois lettres se rapportant au méme objet, savoir: la 
défense d’une veuve et de ses héritiers. Ces trois lettres manquent dans 
Aa et Ab (sauf dans les mss qui contiennent le recueil anépigraphe): Ac 
donne 107 seulement. Elles manquent également dans le Parisinus 
1020 S (Bx) et dans le Vaticanus 2209 (Bu). Il n’y a pas de raison de 
critique interne qui nous les rende suspectes d’une maniére spéciale. 
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142. Numerario praesidum. 143. Alteri numerario. 144. Tra- 
ctatori praesidum. Groupe se rapportant 4 un méme objet, exemption 
d’impéts demandée en faveur d’un hospice pour indigents (77wxorpodia). 
Manque dans le Parisinus 1oz0S (Bx), mais figure dans Vaticanus 
2209 (Bu) et dans tous les manuscrits qui donnent le recueil anépigraphe. 
En elles-mémes ces trois lettres ne semblent pas suspectes. Ce qui les 
cautionne dans une certaine mesure, c’est leur présence dans Vaticanus 
2209 qui a df les connaitre par une autre source que le recueil 
anépigraphe. é; 

153. Victori exconsuli (ce Victor avait été consul en 369). Cette lettre 
manque dans Bx et Bu; dans les autres manuscrits elle ne figyre qu’au 
recueil anépigraphe. La critique n’a pas de prise sur ce billet insignifiant, 
od la seule note personnelle bien vague est celle des calomnies dont 
auteur est l’objet. Il est certain que les calomnies ne manquérent pas 
4S. Basile. 

166. Eusebio episcopo Samosatorum. Cette lettre doit étre attribuée 
& S. Grégoire de Nazianze suivant les Mauristes. Elle est fortement 
rhythmée, avec antithéses, anaphores, allitérations. Le mouvement en 
est oratoire. On ne peut imaginer un style plus dissemblable du style 


. €pistolaire de S. Basile. On la trouve dans le Coislin 237 (C), dans le 


Vaticanus 435, dans le Vaticanus 713, et dans le Marcianus 79 (familles 
Bo, Bz et Ab). 

167. Eusebio episcopo Samosatorum. Doit étre également restituée 
a S. Grégoire de Nazianze, ainsi que le font remarquer les Mauristes. 
On la trouve dans le Coislin 237 (C) et dans le Vaticanus 713 (tous les 
deux Bo), dans le Marcianus 79 (Ab), et dans le Mediceus tv 14 (F: Bo). 

169. Gregorio Basilius. 170. Glycerio. 171. Gregorio. Trois 
lettres relatives au diacre Glyctre qui s’était réfugié chez S. Grégoire 4 
la suite d’une affaire assez scabreuse. Bien qu’on n’ait aucune raison 
pour dénier la paternité de ces trois lettres 4 S. Basile, il ne semble pas 
qu’elles aient figuré de bonne heure dans le Corpus basilien. II parait 
assez plausible qu’elles aient d’abord figuré dans le recueil des lettres de 
S. Grégoire, et qu’elles fussent extraites de 14 assez tard pour étre in- 
corporées dans la série anépigraphe de S. Basile. 

175. Magneniano comiti. Attestée par l’°embranchement B en dehors 
de la série anépigraphe, par Ab ot elle se présente dans le groupe an- 
épigraphe des mss Estensis et Marcianus 79, et par Ac; elle manque 
dans Aa. Cette lettre ne parait pas suspecte. 

215. Dorotheo presbytero. Basile détourne Dorothée de partir pour 
Rome autrement que par mer, et lui annonce que son frére Grégoire de 
Nysse n’est pas qualifié pour assumer une ambassade auprés de I’é- 
véque de Rome touchant les affaires ecclésiastiques d’Orient. La lettre 
figure dans Bo, Bz, et dans le Marcianus 79 (Ab) parmi la série an- 
épigraphe. A ne considérer que les manuscrits qui l’attestent, cette 
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lettre serait entrée tard dans le Corpus de S. Basile. Néanmoins elle 
ne semble pas suspecte en soi. S. Basile s’y exprime avec une pointe 
de mauvaise humeur sur l’évéque de Rome. Ceci explique peut-€tre 
pourquoi elle aurait été écartée intentionnellement des recueils primitifs. 

274. Himerio Magistro. Simple lettre de recommandation, qui ne 
doit pas d’ailleurs étre séparée de la lettre 273, bien que beaucoup de 
mss les séparent (probablement pour cette raison que 274 porte une 
adresse, tandis que 273 est sans adresse). Les mss qui donnent l’une 
donnent l’autre. Ce sont les mss Bo, Bz, Ac et Ab partiellement (les 
deux mss qui contiennent la série anépigraphe). Nous n’avons aucune 
raison de suspecter ces deux lettres. 

278. Valeriano. Figure dans Bo, Bz; manque dans Bx et Bu, Ac, 
Aa et partiellement dans Ab. Seuls le Marcianus 79 et |’Estensis la 
donnent dans la série anépigraphe, tandis que Bo et Bz lui assignent 
une autre place. La lettre peut avoir quelque intérét géographique 
A tout autre point de vue elle nous parait insignifiante. Son authenticité 
n’a jamais été suspectée. 

303. Comiti privatarum. 306. Principali Sebastiae. Deux lettres 
que Ab (Estensis et Marcianus 79) donnent seuls dans la série anépi- 
graphe ; attestées aussi par Bo, Bz; manquant dans Bu, Bx, Aa, Ac. 
Ces deux lettres n’ont rien en soi qui les rende suspectes. 

312. Censitori. Figure dans Bu, Bz, Ab (partiellement); manque 
dans Aa, Ac, Bu, Bx. Lettre de recommandation trés courte. Ne 
donne pas de prise a la critique. 

333. Notario. Attestée par Bo, Bz, partiellement par Ab et Ac; 
manque dans Bx, Bu, une partie d’Ab et d’Ac, et dans Aa. C’est un 
billet insignifiant sur lequel il est malaisé de prononcer un jugement 
d’authenticité. 


Nous croyons maintenant pouvoir réunir ensemble les lettres qui ne 
portent réellement aucune adresse. Elles portent les numéros suivants : 
Il 35 36 37 7° 77 78 88 117 155 209 249 270 273 275 285 
287 288 289 296 297 298 305 308 309 310 314 315 316 317 
318 319 320 322 326 327 331. Elles sont la majorité dans la série 
que nous étudions et que nous avons appelée pour cette raison ‘série 
anépigraphe’. Nous avons examiné dans le groupe précédent les lettres 
de la série qui portent comme adresse un nom propre, ou une indication 
quelconque sur le rang social. Ces dernitres sont réellement an- 
épigraphes, car l’indication du rang social a été sirement déduite du 
contenu de la lettre. 

Les lettres anépigraphes qui figurent dans la liste ci-dessus ont en 
général un point commun. Elles figurent dans les mémes manuscrits 
et manquent dans les mémes. C’est pourquoi, malgré les différences 
de contenu ou d’intérét, on peut les grouper toutes ensemble. Le plus 
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grand nombre sont des lettres de recommandation. Elles manquent 
dans les mss Aa et dans les mss qui n’ont pas la série que nous appelons 
‘anépigraphe’. Rien, semble-t-il, n’autorise 4 en contester l’authenticité. 
La lettre 155 est adressée, selon les Mauristes, 4 Iunius Soranus 
(Bas. vita cap. xxix paragr. vii, vers la fin). Elle n’est donc pas 
réellement anépigraphe, mais les mss la donnent comme telle. 


Passant en revue les lettres qui manquent dans les plus anciens 
représentants de la famille Aa (Baroccianus 121 [O], Laurentianus 
Lvi1 7 [L], Marcianus 61 [V], Patmius 57 [P]), nous avons épuisé la 
section dite anépigraphe.* Manquent encore dans Aa les lettres 

8. rois Kawapetow drodoyia repi ris droxwpycews Kal rept’ tices. 
Cette pice manque dans tous les mss de lettres sauf dans le Parisinus 
1020S. L’adresse rois Kawapetow est incompatible avec la teneur de 
la piéce. Dans leur apparat critique les Mauristes citent un Regius qui 
ne peut étre un ms de la correspondance. FEvidemment cette piéce 
n’appartient pas a la tradition des lettres, et nous n’avons pas le moyen, 
du point de vue qui est le nétre, d’approfondir la question de son 
authenticité. 

39. Ne figure dans aucun de nos mss. C’est une lettre de Julien 
Yempereur 4 un certain Basile qui n’est pas le nétre. Claude Morel 
Yinséra en 1618 dans son édition en |’extrayant, semble-t-il, d’une 
édition des ceuvres de |’empereur Julien. 

42. mpos XiAwva tov abrod pabyryv. Aucun ms. ancien de la corres- 
pondance ne contient cette pitce. Elle figure tout 4 fait a la fin du 
Parisinus 967 (daté de 1377). En revanche elle figure dans plusieurs 
manuscrits d’homélies. .Noter la remarque reproduite par les Mauristes, 
qui se trouve en marge du Codex Regius 2895 (ancienne cote) twés tov 
Adyov Tovrov rod dyiov NeiAov elva A€éyover. Dés lors que la lettre 42 
appartient exclusivement & la tradition des manuscrits d’homélies, nous 
n’avons pas le moyen de nous prononcer sur son attribution. 

43. vovOecia mpos rovs véovs. Cette piéce n’est pas une lettre, et elle 
ne figure pas dans nos manuscrits de lettres. Dans lOrdo Vetus 
(édition de Paris 1618) elle porte le numéro 2 et figure entre les lettres 
42 (ad Chilonem) et 44 (ad monachum lapsum). Elle a été prise vrai- 
semblablement dans des manuscrits d’homélies, et n’a, semble-t-il, aucun 
droit 4 figurer dans un recueil épistolaire. 

44. ™pos povaydv éxrecovta. Méme remarque que pour le numéro 
précédent. Les manuscrits de lettres, sauf la famille Ac, ne la connais- 
sent pas. Cette lettre semble avoir été éditée pour la premiére fois, 


' Tl est 4 noter que toutes les lettres sans adresse ne sont pas contenues dans 
cette section. Aussi figurent-elles en général dans Aa et dans la presque totalité 
des mss un peu complets. Ce sont 87 (que les Mauristes supposent avoir été 
adressée a un certain Hélias, a qui est adressée la lettre 97) 101 213 282 300 307 
330 et 332. 
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ainsi que la lettre 42 4 Chilon, 4 Venise en 1535 (cf. vol. xxi p. 14), et 
insérée ensuite dans les éditions ultérieures de la correspondance de 
S. Basile. Quelques manuscrits d’homélies |’ont recueillie. II s’en faut 
d’ailleurs qu’elle ait été reproduite aussi souvent que 45 et 46. Nous 
avons eu l’occasion d’examiner sommairement tous les manuscrits 
Parisini qui contiennent des lettres de S. Basile. Sinos souvenirs sont 
exacts, nous avons trouvé la lettre 44 seulement dans un trés petit 
nombre, trois. au plus. Elle figure notamment dans le 505 (ancien 
Mazarinus: Regius 1908) qui est du x11¢ siécle, dans le 763 (ancien Col- 
bertinus 3057) du x® siécle ; les Bénédictins citent encore un Colbertinus 
457, et Combefis plusieurs autres (?). Malgré ces autorités nous con- 
servons des doutes sur l’attribution de cette lettrea S. Basile. Elle n’ap- 
partient pas la tradition des manuscrits de lettres (les mss Ac l’ont 
prise sans doute dans un ms d’homélies), ni a la tradition générale des 
mss d’homélies qui donnent habituellement 45 et 46. 

182. Figure dans tous les mss autres que Aa; n’est suspecte 4 aucun 
titre. 

214. Méme remarque. 

356 357 358 359. Suite de la correspondance avec Libanius. 
Nous reviendrons plus loin sur l’ensemble de cette correspondance.” 
Notons seulement que les quatre numéros ci-dessus manquent dans Aa. 
356 figure dans un assez grand nombre de mss ; 357 parait manquer 
dans tous ; 358 et 359 figurent dans le Parisinus 967 (x1v® siécle) qui est 
un Ac. Garnier et Maran reproduisent 357 358 359 d’aprés Cotelier 
(Monumenta Ecclesiae Graecae t. ii, pp. 96 et 97). 

360. Manque dans tous nos manuscrits. C’est un morceau certaine- 
ment apocryphe, qui semble remonter aux querelles des Images. 

361 362 363 364. Ces quatre piéces figurent au Parisinus ro20S 
(famille Bx) et au Monacensis 497 (M: de seconde main). En dehors 
de 14 la tradition manuscrite fait défaut. D/’aprés Cotelier, suivi en cela 
par Loofs, ces quatre piéces sont des faux, destinés 4 accréditer l’opinion 
d’un vif commerce épistolaire entre S. Basile et Apollinaire de Laodicée, 
en vue de compromettre S. Basile. I] faudrait les imputer aux disciples 
d’Eustathe de Sébaste ; cette opinion est des plus vraisemblables si l’on 
songe qu’Eustathe fit circuler un faux manifeste, une lettre prétendue 
d’Apollinaire 4 S. Basile d’orthodoxie trés louche (cf. ep. 224) qu’il 
s’agissait d’accréditer. Cette lettre prétendue est précisément celle qui 
fut éditée & Rome par Léopold Sebastiani en 1776, d’aprés l’Angeli- 
canus 13, et que donnent certains mss. Bo, en particulier le Coislin 237 
(C).2 Toute cette affaire a été exposée par Loofs * et nous n’avons pas 
a y revenir. 

365. Figure dans les mss Parisinus 967, Vaticani 435, 713, 434 et 


' Voir p. 349 ci-dessous. 2 Voir vol. xxi p. 10 n. I, p. 39. 
3 Eustathius von Sebaste und die Chronologie der Basiliusbriefe (1898), p. 74. 
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dans le Laurentianus 1v 14 (F). Cotelier, qui édita le premier cette 
piece (Monumenta Ecclesiae Graecae t. ii, p. 97), la tenait pour apocryphe 
(voir note col. 559). Tillemont (t. v, p. 789) inclinait 4 l’attribuer 
a S. Basile, tout en admettant qu'elle n’avait pu, et pour cause, étre 
adressée 4 l’empereur Théodose. Garnier et Maran la rejettent avec 
raison comme apocryphe. 

366. Editée par Mai (Bibliotheca nova Patrum iii 450) et reproduite 
dans Migne (7afr. Gr. xxxii, col. 1109 et suiv.), figure au Parisinus 
3345S, au Patmius 57 (P) de main récente, au Marcianus 54, mais non, 
croyons-nous, au Marcianus 61 (V), comme l’annonce Mai (cf. vol. xxi 
p. 18 n. 1 supra). Malgré l’autorité du cardinal Mai nous tenons la 
lettre 366 pour apocryphe. La phrase, qui commence par ces mots 
nobcev Kai érwev (1112 B 15), nous la rend suspecte, indépendamment du 
fait que la tradition manuscrite un peu ancienne Il’ignore. 


§ II. Lettres suspectes. 


Certaines lettres qui figurent dans Aa ont été suspectées. II y a lieu 
de les examiner rapidement. 

45 et 46. Ad monachum lapsum, ad virginem lapsam. Les Mauristes 
assimilent leur cas & celui de 42 et 44; il n’est pourtant pas identique 
au leur. 

(a) Elles ont pour elles la tradition quasi-unanime des mss de lettres 
(46 manque dans le Parisinus 1020 S). 

(4) Une tradition trés solide de mss d’homélies. 

(c) La lettre 46 a été traduite en latin par Rufin comme homélie. 

(d@) En ce qui concerne 46, des analogies de style, d’expressions 
familitres, des citations préférées, qu’on retrouve dans l’ceuvre oratoire 
de S. Basile. Voici des exemples (nous citons les ceuvres oratoires 
d’aprés l’édition Gaume et la lettre 46 d’aprés Migne) : 


Migne P.G. xxxii col. 380 A4 Gaume, t. ii p. 82 A 1 (éd. Ben. ii 


58 D) 
.. kal éxropetcovra of Ta aya8a pvycOyte THs évddfov Tod Xpwrod 
mpagavres cis dvacracw lwis, of mapovoias, ote dvaoTnoovra of 
8 ra atAa mpagavres cis dva- pe Ta ayaa mpdgavres cis dva- 
oracw kpicews. loan. Vv 29. cracw Lwys, ot 5¢ Ta padda eis 
dvacracw kpicews. (Homilia in 
divites.) 
ibid. 380 D1 t. ii p. 23 B 4-5 (éd. Bén. ii 17 B) 
rods éotw 6 péyas Tav Wrxydv dAnOwos rav Wryév iatpds. . . (Hom. 
iatpos. in illud, Attende tibi ipsi). 
t. ii p. 72 A 3-4 (éd. Bén. ii 52 A) 
5 péyas tov Wouxdv iatpds . . . (In 


aivites.) 
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ibid. 380 B 8-9 


kat oxwAné abdvara xoAdlwv. 


ibid. 372 Ato 
opoce TH TOAUY Xwpeis. 


ibid. 369 C 5 
Dweis pev 6 Lyrwrtys. 


thid. 378 A 4 

Kai yap » Séorowa 7% dowros avr?) 
T® Kad@ ‘Two érepavn GAN’ od 
évixnoe Thy dpernv Tov awbpovos 
} pavia THs axoAdorou. 


thid. 377 C 
A partir de Sudypayov pou. . . la 
description du jugement dernier. 


ibid. 369 B g ra wervpwpéva Tov 
movnpov BéAn. 


t. ii p. 32 B3 (éd. Bén. ii 23 B) 

otros yevvnoe: Tov ioBdAov oxwAnKa 
dOdvata KoAdlovra jas. (Hom. 
in illud Attende tibi ipsi.) 

t. ii p. 118 D 4 (éd. Bén, ii 84 D) 

KaTa TOV TVaV TOUS budc'€ xwpovvTas. 
(Hom. adversus iratos.) 

t. ii p. r25 D (éd. Bén. ii 89 D) 

Exemple tiré de la saine colére de 
Phinées. (Hom. adversus iratos.) 

t. ip. 294 C 5 (éd. Bén. i 208 C) 

kata tov yndwrnv Bweés. (Adver- 
sus Eunomium.) 

t.i p. 147 B 5 (éd. Bén. i 104 B) 

veppoi 5¢ 7racOnoav ‘lwond ore, ém- 
paveiorns atte Tis dxoAdorou de- 
oroivys, TO TELVOV THS owhpoovrys 
THs doxnpovos dovas mpoeripy- 
oev. (Hom. in Psalmum vii.) 

t. i p. 209 B (éd. Bén. i 147 B) 

Orav €AOGy 6 Kips .. . of yap Ta 
gpaira mpdgavres cis dvedurpov 
kai aicxivyv dvaotncovtra. Des- 
cription du jugement dernier. 
(Zn psalmum xxxiii.) 

t. i p. 149 D 8 (éd. Bén. i 105 D) 

Ta Terupwpyeva BéAn Tov diaBoAov. 
(Jn psalmum vii.) 


Le tissu du style dans la lettre 46 est de couleur biblique. II est fait 
ou de citations ou de réminiscences involontaires. On peut en dire 
autant de la lettre 45. C’est pourquoi les citations bibliques tiennent 
tant de place dans les rapprochements ci-dessus. En somme les copistes 


Se eee ee 





qui rangeaient ces deux piéces parmi les homélies ne se trompaient pas. 
Le style de ces piéces ressemble plus 4 celui des homélies toutes nourries 
de la Bible qu’a celui des lettres proprement dites ot S. Basile est 
davantage lui-méme. La liste d’exemples ci-dessus est loin d’étre 
complete.’ Il n’est pas de locution un peu caractéristique dans ces 
deux lettres qui ne se retrouve dans les homélies. 

Relativement 4 la lettre 45 nous avons noté dans |’ Hexaemeron homil. 
vi (Gaume, t. i p. 97 C (éd. Bén. i 69) tout un tableau des effets de la 


1 [And further I have omitted some of the more obvious direct Biblical citations 
in M. Bessiéres’ list. They add nothing to the cumulative weight of the parallels 
printed above. } 
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famine sur les corps qui ne le céde pas pour le réalisme & celui qu’on lit 
dans ladite lettre sur les effets du jefme. Il y a beaucoup de traits 
analogues. Nous concluons de ce qui précéde a l’authenticité de 45 et 
46. Garnier et Maran ont tort de laisser planer un doute sur ces deux 
pices, en disant que si 42 est de S. Nil il faut lui adjuger aussi 45 et 
46, sous prétexte que le style de toutes ces piéces serait le méme. 

40. lulianus Basilio. 

41. Basilius ad haec Iuliano. 

Ces deux lettres ont été de bonne heure tenues pour apocryphes. 
On lit dans le Laurentianus Iv 14 (F) otre 76 70 ore 7G yapaxript ovre 
piv TH Ae THs Eppyveias Soxota’ por tpoojKe ai dvo abrar émurtoAai ToIs 
dvdpaow ols dvaxewra. Les raisons historiques, qui suffiraient d’ailleurs 
4 emporter toute hésitation sur la question d’authenticité de ces deux 
lettres, sont exposées par Maran (Vita S. Basilii ch. viii § v). Ces 
deux piéces sont manifestement des faux. Mais il est intéressant de voir 
comment elles se présentent dans la tradition manuscrite. Dans Bo et Bu 
elles occupent un bon rang ; elles sont dans les 20 premiers numéros du 
tableau V (vol. xxii p. 106); dans Bz (Vatic. 435) également (vol. xxiii 
p.118). Ab les ignore complétement ; dans Aa elles figurent seulement 
au Parisinus 334 S (manuscrit du xvie siécle), au Marcianus 61 (vol. xxi 
p. 26), et peut-étre ont-elles figuré anciennement au Baroccianus 121 
(td. p. 23, et cf. i. p. 297). Les autres mss. Aa les ignorent. Que 
faut-il retenir de ces constatations? Que les lettres 40 et 41 se sont 
introduites tardivement dans la tradition, nous dirions presque sub- 
repticement, d’abord dans quelque ms. Aa. De 1a elles ont été en 
quelque sorte promues en dignité par les autres familles qui les ont 
connues, et incorporées parmi la correspondance authentique. Le nom 
de Vempereur Julien ne permettait pas qu’on leur donnat une place 
chétive & la fin des mss. Alors on les fit bénéficier d’un Ascende 
superius. Nous constaterons un processus analogue relativement aux 
piéces apocryphes de la correspondance de S. Basile avec Libanius. 

16. N’a d’une lettre que le nom, et n’est pas de S. Basile. C’est un 
chapitre du x® livre de S. Grégoire de Nysse contre Eunome (/. G. 
t. xlv, col. 828). Voir Fr. Diekamp Zheol. Quartalschrift t. xxvii, 1895, 
pp. 277-285. Comment cette pitce s’est-elle introduite dans les mss 
de lettres de S. Basile ? 

Dans Aa elle figure vers la fin (n° 258, tableau I vol. xxi p. 296). 
Si Aa s’est formé successivement par juxtaposition de recueils séparés, 
qui eux-mémes ont été concus comme suppléments successifs de ce qui 
était déja publié de la correspondance, le n° 16 nous induit 4 croire que 
la derniére section, dont il fait partie dans Aa, n’a pu étre formée avant 
la mort de Grégoire de Nysse, tout 4 fait 4 la fin du 1vé sitcle. C’est 
un feryminus a quo. Mais nous croyons que l’annexion de cette section 
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au Corpus épistolaire de S. Basile a df avoir lieu au plus tét dans les 
premiéres décades du vé siécle. 

321. La lettre 321 nous améne a faire une observation analogue, par 
rapport 4 la partie du Corpus Aa oii elle est insérée. Elle occupe le 
numéro 152 du tableau I (7. p. 295). Or cette lettre, adressée & Thecla, 
n’est pas de S. Basile. On y reconnait le style travaillé, un peu précieux 
et affecté, de S. Grégoire de Nazianze. Aussi Maran n’hésite pas sur 
son attribution; on sait d’ailleurs qu’il existe trois autres lettres de 
S. Grégoire de Nazianze 4 Thecla. Si nous pouvons admettre avec 
vraisemblance que S. Grégoire de Nazianze édita un choix de lettres de 
S. Basile qui pourrait avoir été formé des roo premiers numéros de Aa, 
on ne saurait en tout cas étendre ledit florilége jusqu’au numéro 151. 
Car il n’est pas admissible que S. Grégoire ait mis la lettre 321 au 
compte de S. Basile. Dés lors nous croyons que la section de Aa qui 
comprend cette lettre a été publi¢e postérieurement 4 la mort de 
S. Grégoire (+ 389 ou 390). 


§ III. La Correspondance avec Libanius. 


Cette correspondance (335-359 dans Garnier—Migne) a été incorporée 
par Wolf dans le recueil des lettres de Libanius ' (1580-1604) d’aprés 
les manuscrits de la correspondance de Libanius. On a déja beaucoup 
écrit pour ou contre l’authenticité de cette correspondance. Tillemont 
et Maran ont été les premiers champions des deux théses adverses. La 
question a été reprise par Otto Seeck dans son ouvrage Die Briefe des 
Libanius seitlich geordnet (Texte und Untersuchungen N. F. xv 2 p. 30) et 
ses conclusions ont été contestées (cf. Markowski Berliner philologische 
Wochenschrift, 1916, p. 1538). y 

Tillemont et Maran n’ont développé, en dehors des raisons historiques, 
que des arguments subjectifs dont nous ne méconnaissons pas la force, 
mais qui ont le tort d’étre trop généralisés de part et d’autre. Seeck fait 
appel a la tradition manuscrite, mais il ne connait que celle de Libanius. 
Encore est-il qu’il n’envisage que trois manuscrits, savoir: le Vaticanus 
83, le Vaticanus 85, et le Vossianus 77 qui est & Leyde. Le recueil des 
25 lettres ne figure en entier, de fagon homogéne, que dans le Vaticanus 
83. Le Vossianus n’en contient que trois, savoir: 343 345 et 358 (nous 
les transposons ici dans la numérotation de Garnier pour éviter les con- 
fusions). Sur les trois l'une est d’adresse discutable (343); nous 
y reviendrons. D’aprés Seeck le Vossianus 77 et le Vaticanus 85 repré- 
sentent |’état le plus archaique mais aussi le plus incomplet de la 
tradition épistolaire de Libanius. On y distingue : 


1 Libanii Sophistae Epistolae .. . edidit, latine conuertit et notis illustravit Ioannes 
Christophorus Wolfius. Amstelaedami, M.D.cc.xXxXxVIII. 
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1° Dix-sept lettres de différentes époques. 

2° Six livres dont l’ordre chronologique est 4 rétablir comme suit: 
V, VI, IV, I, 1, 11. 

3° Un appendice a subdiviser 1-226 (530-759) et 227-498 (760-1030). 

Les lettres du Vossianus a partir de 18 jusqu’a 1030 commencent 
en 355, qui est l'année ou Libanius se fixa 4 Antioche, jusqu’a l'année 
393, avec une forte lacune qui commence en l’an 363 et finit en 388. 
La lacune est 4 situer entre les deux sections de l’appendice, et se trouve 
comblée, pour les années 363-365, par le Vaticanus 83, plus complet, 
mais de forme plus récente que les deux autres mss. 

Libanius lui-méme aurait publié les six livres du Vossianus en 361 
—et les lettres s’y suivraient, & peu d’exceptions prés, dans l’ordre 
chronologique — et la premiére partie de l'appendice en 363. La 
deuxitme partie de l’appendice aurait été publiée aprés sa mort. La 
source de toute la publication aurait été une collection de cahiers de 
brouillon, qui ont pu étre aussi des cahiers-copies, ot Libanius lui-méme 
relevait le double de toutes les lettres envoyées dans leur suite 
chronologique. 

Pour les 25 lettres que nous étudions, elles figurent en bloc dans le 
Vaticanus 83. Mais leur source ne saurait remonter aux cahiers de 
Libanius. Quelle est-elle? nous l’ignorons. Mais Seeck croit qu’elles 
circulaient en groupe 4 part comme nous les possédons aujourd’hui, dés 
le 1vé sitcle. Nous opposerons 4 cette opinion une série de faits qui la 
détruisent. En réalité le recueil en question nous apparaitra comme 
étant de formation récente. 

On voit d’ici le défaut des généralisations prématurées de Seeck. 
Elles ne tiennent pas compte de la tradition basilienne ou plutét elles 
lignorent. C’est la cause des objections qu’on lui a faites. En com- 
parant les deux traditions nous dégagerons ce qu’il y a de juste dans les 
vues de Seeck, tout en échappant aux objections que ses conclusions ont 
soulevées. Voyons donc comment les choses se présentent dans notre 
tradition. 

Nous constatons en premier lieu que le groupe des 25 lettres, tel 
qu’il se présente dans Garnier-Migne, ou dans Wolf, n’est complet dans 
aucun de nos manuscrits. 357 ne figure que dans le Parisinus 1020 S 
(Bx), 358 et 359 ne se trouvent que dans le Parisinus 967 (Ac) et 
encore elles y figurent au folio 16, séparées des autres, et ajoutées 
postérieurement. Or le ms 967 est de la fin du xivé siécle, et ces deux 
lettres font l’effet d’avoir été tirées d’ailleurs que de notre tradition. 

En second lieu, et ceci est plus important, les 22 ou 23 lettres que 
donnent les représentants les plus autorisés de chaque famille n’ap- 
paraissent pas comme ayant formé 4 l’origine un petit corpus homogéne 
et suivi dans le grand. Sauf dans Ab, Ac, et Bo, familles qui donnent 
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un ordre plus ou moins profondément remanié, les lettres en question 
forment deux ou trois petits groupes trés dispersés. C’est le cas pour 
Bx, Bz, et surtout pour Aa. Comme cette famille est la plus ancienne, 
il importe de préciser comment s’y présente le groupe des 21 lettres 
(335-355). Elles s’y répartissent en trois places qui sont, en nous 
référant au tableau I (vol. xxi p. 294), 22-30, 105-107, 214-222. Cette 
constatation nous apprend que le petit Corpus S. Basile-Libanius 
n’est pas une unité formée dés lorigine de la tradition, mais qu’il s’est 
constitué dans la suite des temps et & la longue. II est le terme d’un 
effort de classement. Les trongons dispersés n’arrivent 4 se rejoindre 
que dans les familles les plus récentes. Sans doute les 25 lettres se 
suivent dans le Vaticanus 83 (Libanius). Mais peut-on dire que ce 
manuscrit reproduit ici un état ancien? Ce manuscrit donne un ordre 
fortement remanié qui n’est peut-€tre pas plus ancien que les archétypes 
de Ab, Ac, Bo. 

D’aprés ces constatations, nous devrons envisager les groupes séparé- 
ment, d’aprés leur place dans la plus ancienne tradition. 

358. La premiére en date des lettres du groupe que nous étudions 
serait 358. A la vérité la tradition des lettres de S. Basile l’ignore ou 
a peu prés, du moment qu’elle n’est donnée que par le Parisinus 967, 
manuscrit tardif. En revanche elle est la huititme du livre vi dans le 
Vossianus. Ce livre, d’aprés Markouski, rectifiant Seeck, commence avec 
Vhiver 356/7. La lettre 358 ne saurait donc étre antérieure 4 cette 
date ; on ne saurait, d’autre part, la reculer au dela des premiers mois de 
357, étant donnée sa place dans le sixiéme livre. D’autre part la corres- 
pondance de S. Basile ne contient aucune lettre antérieure 4 357. 
Elle s’inaugure par une lettre au philosophe Eustathe, au moment ou 
S. Basile est retenu malade 4 Alexandrie. On ne saurait donc s’étonner 
que la lettre 358 n’y figure pas, pour peu qu’elle soit antérieure 4 cette 
date, ni rien inférer contre son authenticité du fait que notre tradition 
Pignore. D’autres lettres-de S. Basile, antérieures 4 357, se trouvent 
perdues pour nous, notamment celle qu’il écrivit d’Athénes 4 Apollinaire 
de Laodicée, alors que l’auteur et le destinataire étaient encore laiques 
(cf. ep. 224 paragr. 2): c’était, 4 la vérité, un simple billet, yrov 
ypdppa prisxny éxov rpoonyopiav. Il] nous serait précieux de connaitre 
cette lettre, mais elle ne nous a pas été conservée. S. Basile ne 
songeait pas au public en écrivant ses lettres. I] ne collectionnait ni 
celles qu’il envoyait, ni celles qu'il recevait, du moins a l’origine, car 
plus tard on dut retrouver un certain nombre de brouillons ou de 
doubles, pour les lettres soignées et importantes, dans l’héritage de ses 
papiers. 

S. Basile quitta Athénes en 355, passa par Constantinople, peut-tre 
par Nicomédie, et rentra 4 Césarée, d’ou il repartit pour visiter les moines 
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de Syrie, de Palestine et d’Egypte. C’est d’Alexandrie qu'il écrit 
& Eustathe en 357. Dans Il’intervalle deux ans se sont écoulés, 
S. Basile ne fait aucune allusion, dans sa lettre 4 Eustathe, 4 un séjour 
quelconque 4 Nicomédie. Or, d’aprés la lettre 358, Alcimus, pro- 
fesseur de rhétorique 4 Nicomédie, a cédé a S. Basile la direction de 
son école pour entreprendre un voyage 4 Rome. S. Basile aurait donc 
suppléé Alcimus 4 Nicomédie pendant plusieurs mois dans le courant 
de 356. La chose est possible en soi, mais nous aimerions 4 avoir 
la-dessus quelque témoignage en dehors de ep. 358. 

La lettre débute ainsi : *Q ypovwv éxeivwv, év ols ra ravra Fuev GAAHAOs. 
A quelle époque se serait nouée cette amitié intime entre Libanius et 
S. Basile? Vraisemblablement dans les années 347 ou 348. Seulement 
il y a une difficulté. De 346 & 351 Libanius enseigne 4 Nicomédie. 
Or, S. Grégoire de Nazianze nous apprend (dans son oraison funébre de 
S. Basile) que S. Basile étudia 4 Constantinople avant d’aller 4 Athénes, 
mais il ne parle pas d’un stage & Nicomédie. Socrate (iv 26. 6) et 
Sozoméne (vi 17. 1) font bien de S. Basile un disciple de Libanius, mais, 
d’aprés eux, S. Basile aurait suivi les cours de Libanius 4 Antioche. 
A supposer que le fait matériel soit vrai, la circonstance de lieu est 
fausse. S. Basile ne peut avoir entendu Libanius qu’A Nicomédie. 
De fait, S. Basile peut avoir étudié successivement 4 Nicomédie et 
& Constantinople, bien que S. Grégoire ne parle que de Constantinople. 
La distance des deux villes n’est pas telle, d’ailleurs, que S. Basile n’ait 


‘ pu, de Constantinople, venir fréquenter les lecons de Libanius a 


Nicomédie par intermittence. Le début de la lettre 358 peut paraitre 
hyperbolique, mais de telles exagérations ne sont pas rares dans le 
langage des rhéteurs. Quoi qu’il en soit, la lettre 358 est cautionnée 
par le Vossianus. Elle cadre avec les possibilités historiques. Sa 
date explique le silence de notre tradition. Elle pourrait étre parmi les 
lettres authentiques. 

335-343. Nos manuscrits Aa donnent, avons-nous dit, 21 piéces de la 
correspondance avec Libanius en trois places différentes. Le premier 
groupe, composé de 335 336 337 3388 339 340 341 342 343, va, 
dans Aa, de 22 4 30 (vol. xxi p. 294). Il y a chance que ces neuf 
piéces aient fait partie du premier recueil épistolaire qui fut édité. Si, 
selon notre conjecture, |’éditeur de ce premier recueil fut S. Grégoire de 
Nazianze, on pourra conclure que |’ami de S. Basile considéra ces neuf 
pitces comme authentiques. Toujours est-il que la plus ancienne 
tradition qui nous soit accessible a fait & ces neuf pices une place 
d’honneur. Si donc l’argument traditionnel a quelque force, il doit 
constituer en faveur des neuf lettres en question une forte présomption 
d’authenticité. Supposons le cas oii ces neuf lettres seraient les seules, 
du recueil & examiner, que les manuscrits nous eussent transmises, leur 
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authenticité n’aurait jamais été mise en doute. Mais il y a la suite, qui, 
4 la vérité, se présente beaucoup moins bien dans la tradition, et parce 
que cette suite n’offre que trop de prise 4 la critique on a suspecté tout 
le groupe en bloc. Pourtant les raisons de douter ne concernent 
véritablement que les dernitres piéces insérées tardivement dans nos 
manuscrits Aa. 

343. Sur les neuf lettres énumérées ci-dessus, il y en a une qui figure 
dans le Vossianus, c’est la lettre 343, mais avec une adresse différente, 
quelques variantes de texte qu’il n’y a pas lieu d’examiner ici, et toute 
une phrase finale qui manque dans le texte de nos manuscrits.' Voila 
une lettre qui embarrasse la critique. Son adresse est, dans le Vossianus, 
‘TovAtavG aitroxparop. Supposons que dans quelque ms ancien de 
forme et de contenu identique au Vossianus on ait pu lire la variante 
Bacr< au lieu de atroxpdrop:, on pourrait expliquer l’erreur des copistes 
qui auraient estimé que la lettre en question devait étre adress¢e a 
S. Basile, et qu’il y avait lieu de corriger Bact en Bacreiw. Foerster 
estime que 1a est la source de l’erreur s’il y a eu erreur. L’explication 
serait ingénieuse, pourtant elle comporte des objections. En premier 
lieu On ne voit pas comment un copiste aurait pu supposer dans un 
manuscrit que Baowrd aurait été substitué & BaciAetw par erreur de 
lecture. Ce n’était pas l’usage d’abréger ainsi les noms propres, dont la 
physionomie est surtout sauvegardée par les désinences, Mais aprés 
tout il y a 1a possibilité de confusion paléographique. Une autre 
objection beaucoup plus grave est que les mss Aa ne semblent pas 
dépendre des mss qui nous ont transmis la correspondance de Libanius. 
En ce qui concerne la correspondance réciproque de nos deux auteurs, 
les mss Aa sont plus riches que les congénéres de Vossianus n’ont di 
l’étre, et nous ne croyons pas qu’il y ait eu, antérieurement & l’archétype 
de Aa, un petit Corpus constitué et homogéne contenant ladite corres- 
pondance. II faut en revenir a l’explication de Seeck. La méme lettre 
a été envoyée 4 Basile et 4 Julien. Voila pourquoi elle figure et dans le 
Vossianus et dans nos mss Aa. Les variantes et la phrase finale sont le 
texte édité par Libanius lui-méme, qui ne jugea pas 4 propos d’éditer sa 
lettre en deux places, parce qu’il en avait envoyé le texte 4 deux destina- 
taires différents. Il ne voulait pas avoir l’air de se répéter, voila pour- 
quoi nous ne trouvons, dans les mss qui reproduisent son édition prin- 
ceps, que la lettre & Julien. Les mss de S. Basile nous ont conservé 
autre, amputée de la dernitre phrase par Libanius lui-méme dans 


1 En voici la teneur dans le Vossianus: Ei ravra yAwrrns dpyorépas, ris ay eins 
abriy dxovay; GAAa cod piv év rH ordépart Adyar olxovar myyai Kpeirrous h deloOa 
émppojs* hueis 3 hy pi nab’ jpépay dpddpeda, Acimera: ovyav. [Tov Adyov 5é (nreis pev 
Epnuov BonOod AaBeiv’ Kai 3a rovTd oor Tpioxos 6 adds pédAAe* Séxou 5 Sums’ wavrws 
itt dv yv@s orépfoper. } 
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lexemplaire envoyé a S. Basile. La lettre 343 ne figure pas dans les six 
livres du Vossianus, mais dans l’appendice au numéro 147. Or la 
premiére partie de cet appendice contient, avons-nous dit, les lettres 
écrites par Libanius dans les années 361-363. Elle serait elle-eméme de 
Pannée 362, du moins dans la forme oi elle fut adressée 4 Julien. De 
quand faut-il dater l’exemplaire adressé & S. Basile? Seeck est d’avis 
qu’il doit étre postérieur 4 lautre. C’est une simple conjecture sans 
base ni preuve. Mais on peut admettre avec vraisemblance qu’ils sont 
a dater de la méme époque approximativement. 

344. Toujours est-il que cette pitce 343 est une réponse, un accusé 
de réception élogieux d’une lettre ou d’un discours. Seeck suppose que 
343 n’est, en ce qui concerne S. Basile, qu’une réponse 4 la lettre 344. 
I] faut reconnaitre qu’il n’y a pas dans toute la collection de lettre 4 
laquelle la réponse de Libanius puisse mieux s’appliquer, bien que la 
lettre 344 ne justifie pas la tournure hyperbolique de la réponse. En 
sOl 344 est un morceau assez banal. S. Basile s’excuse sur sa mal- 
adresse et sur un certain respect humain de ce qu’il n’écrit pas 4 Libanius 
de facgon assidue. Au contraire le silence de Libanius ne peut se 
justifier, car un sophiste a pour métier de parler et d’écrire. Pourtant 
s'il existe un rapport entre 343 et 344, il faut bien avouer que nos 
manuscrits les plus anciens n’en témoignent pas. Dans Aa, 343 est au 
numéro 30 et 344 au numéro 105 (vol. xxi p. 294). C’est-a-dire que 
les deux lettres en question n’y figurent pas dans le méme groupe, et 
n’ont peut-étre pas été éditées en méme temps. Dans Bx elles se 
suivent il est vrai, ainsi que dans Bu et dans Ab. Mais elles ont été 
mécaniquement rapprochées dans ces mss en sorte que l’état le plus 
ancien nous est fourni seulement par Aa. En somme le rapport entre 
343 et 344 n’est pas absolument hors de doute. 

345- Le Vossianus contient encore la lettre 345. C'est la 41° 
du livre iv. D’aprés Seeck elle serait 4 dater de l’été 358. Libanius 
reproche a4 S. Basile de n’avoir pas voulu l’introduire «cis 7d BaOos tis 
“Opnpov pavias. Maran estime que cette lettre nous présente S. Basile 
comme le condisciple de Libanius, et l’observation se tourne en objec- 
tion contre lauthenticité des 25 lettres. Nous ne croyons pas cette 
objection invincible. Libanius et S. Basile se sont entretenus sur un 
passage d’Homére, chez un certain Strategius.' Et de fait, Libanius 
et S. Basile peuvent s’étre rencontrés 4 Antioche chez Strategius, lors 
du voyage ot S. Basile visita la Syrie, la Ccelésyrie, la Palestine, 
Egypte. Il n’était déja plus étudiant & ce moment-la. La présence 
de Strategius 4 Antioche nous est attestée pour 358. Mais il pouvait 
étre dans cette ville déja en 357. (Sur Strategius, cf. Seeck, p. 282.) 

1 "Ev orparnyiy d’aprés deux mss legon de l’editio Parisiensis (orpar7yeiw) 
adoptée par Garnier, év orparnyiov Coisl. 237 (C), Laur. 1v 14 (F), Parisinus 506 
(N), ete. et edition de Bale. 
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Nous en avons fini avec les trois lettres attestées par le Vossianus. 
Comme nous sommes en présence de deux traditions qui s’ignorent 
4 VPorigine, il y avait lieu d’insister sur les pices qu’elles ont de 
commun. A la vérité 358 manque dans la tradition des lettres 
de S. Basile, mais il n’y a rien 4 inférer de cette lacune puisque la 
lettre 358 est de la fin de année 356, par conséquent antérieure aux 
plus anciennes lettres de S. Basile qui nous aient été conservées. Les 
deux autres pouvant, elles aussi, étre datées approximativement, ]’une 
(345) de année 358 et l’autre (343) de l'année 362, nous recueillions 
des données chronologiques intéressantes pour expliquer le silence du 
Vossianus relativement aux autres lettres que nous considérons comme 
authentiques. 


Entre les années 363 et 388, avons-nous dit, se place une énorme 
lacune dans la correspondance de Libanius, telle qu’elle se présente 
dans le Vossianus. Cette lacune est comblée, pour les années 364 et 
365, par le Vaticanus 83. Seulement, comme le Vat. 83 a groupé 
ensemble les lettres réciproques de Libanius et de S. Basile, il ne nous 
offre pas, dans leur suite chronologique et 4 leur place dans l’ensemble 
épistolaire de Libanius, les lettres en question. Au surplus, entre 363 
et 365 aucune d’entre elles ne saurait trouver place, car elles sont 
toutes postérieures 4 l’année 365 et antérieures 4 l'année 370. Ne 
cherchons donc plus de concordance entre la tradition épistolaire de 
Libanius et celle de Basile, et interrogeons exclusivement cette derniére. 
Entre les années 365 et 370 il faut donc placer les lettres 335 336 337 
338 339 34° 341 342. Nous avons déja attiré l’attention sur la 
place qu’elles occupent dans Aa. Cette place est telle qu’elles ont 
fait certainement partie du plus ancien recueil épistolaire de S. Basile 
que nous puissions atteindre. Ajoutons qu’aucune objection formulée 
contre l’ensemble des 25 lettres n’affecte réellement celles-la. Seule- 
ment on a pris l’habitude de juger les 25 lettres en bloc; par 1a le 
discrédit des autres a atteint celles-la, comme si leur position était la 
méme dans la tradition. II faut revenir de cette idée préconcue, et 
envisager les numéros ci-dessus 4 part des autres, en oubliant les autres, 
notamment ceux dont nous n’avons pas encore parle. 

Maran allégue une raison assez spécieuse en déclarant que trois 
lettres prétendent 4 l’honneur d’ouvrir toute cette correspondance. On 
lit en effet, dans la vie de S. Basile (ch. xxxix paragr. 111 2°): ‘Tres 
epistolae ita secum pugnant, ut nulla sit ex tribus, quae non prima 
omnium scripta videatur. Hunc sibi locum vendicat epistola 345, 
quam sic incipit Libanius: “ Magis arbitror mihi opus esse excusatione, 
quod non olim ad te scribere incoeperim, quam nunc rectisatione quod 
scribere incipiam.” Tunc primum ergo scribebat Libanius, et prior 
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scribebat Basilio. Sed quomodo id conciliabimus cum epistola 358, 
in qua Basilius laudatur, quod scribendi incoeptor fuerit? Eo aequius 
videtur, ut haec epistola 358 primum sortiatur locum, quod paulo post 
Basilii reditum in Cappadociam scripta est, cum Alcimus Romam 
proficiscens curam instituendorum puerorum ei imposuisset. Sed 
prima sede utramque epistolam ecce alia pellere nititur. Nam cum 
adolescens Cappadox ad Libanium venisset cum litteris Basilii con- 
querentis, quod sui Libanium cepisset oblivio . .. Libanius non scriptas 
a se epistolas commemorat, etc. ... Non immerito ergo haec Libanii 
epistola omnium prima ad Basilium scripta videatur.’ Seeck a répondu 
& cette difficulté. La lettre 358 fut écrite 4 la fin de 356, la lettre 345 
dans l’été de 358. Dans lintervalle on ne peut placer aucune lettre 
de la correspondance entre Libanius et S. Basile. Quand une cor- 
respondance a subi deux années d’interruption, la reprise a évidem- 
ment le caractére d’un commencement de correspondance. Encore 
moins y a-t-il matiére & doute du fait que Libanius ne répond pas au 
reproche qu’on l’a oublié (dans la lettre 336) en se référant 4 ses 
lettres antérieures de plusieurs années. Car la dernitre en date des 
lettres de Libanius 4 S. Basile antérieures 4 la lettre 336 remonte 
& Vannée 362 (c’est la lettre gag). Or la lettre 336 est postérieure 
& Pannée 365. La correspondance dans l’intervalle de ces deux lettres 
a été interrompue par un silence d’au moins trois ans. L’examen des 
dates ne laisse rien subsister de l’objection de Maran. 

336. La lettre 336 mentionne deux personnages qui nous sont 
connus par ailleurs, Celse et Firminus. Le premier, d’aprés cette 
lettre, avait accompagné S. Basile 4 Athénes. Or nous savons que 
Julien, qui passa 4 Athénes l’année 355, y fut en rapports avec Celse 
(Ammien xxii 9. 13). Quant 4 Firminus la lettre 336 nous apprend 
qu’il souhaite voir arriver-son mariage. Nous savons par ailleurs qu’il 
est Cappadocien (cf. Libanius, ep. 435 de l’appendice aux six livres = 
Wolf 968). Il vivait encore en 404 (cf. Jean Chrysost. ep. 80, Migne 
P. G. 52, p. 651), par ou l’on peut voir que vers 365 son 4ge justifie 
expression de Libanius, é’ éorw év rots trav yduwv robs (Ou réros 
suivant le Parisinus 1020 S = Harlaeanus). 

338. Dans la lettre 338 ad Basilium Libanius fait mention d’un 
certain Alypius, neveu de Hiéroclés. Nous savons par ailleurs (Libanius, 
epp. 327 et 1054, Ammien xxix 1. 44) que cet Alypius avait un fils 
nommé aussi Hiéroclés. Souvent les noms ont dQ se transmettre 
d’oncle ou de grand-oncle 4 neveu. Nous en avons ici une preuve, bien 
que nous n’ayons aucun autre témoignage attestant qu’Alypius avait 
aussi un oncle du nom d’Hiéroclés. Cet Alypius fut, sous Julien, 
Vicarius Britanniarum (Ammien xxii 1. 2 ; xxix 1. 44). Sur ce person- 
nage cf. Seeck, p. 56. 
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337 339 340. L’authenticité de la lettre 338 cautionne celle de 
337, de 339 et de 340. Car chacune de ces lettres se rattache 4 la 
méme série. 

Ainsi les lettres qui comportent la‘ contre-épreuve de histoire se 
révélent d’accord avec les faits que nous connaissons par ailleurs. 
Pour toute cette partie nous nous sommes bornés 4 reproduire les 
renseignements fournis par Seeck, qui conclut un peu hativement 
a lauthenticité de l’ensemble des 25 lettres, 4 la suite des confirma- 
tions historiques développées ci-dessus. 

Les lettres 335 336 337 338 339 340 341 342 343 345 358 nous 
apparaissent comme authentiques : 

1° par leur place dans le Corpus Aa ou dans le Vossianus, 

2° par suite de la contre-épreuve historique qu’on peut faire de quel- 
ques-unes d’entre elles. 

344-346. Il est vrai que 345 ne figure pas dans Aa parmi les 
numéros précédents. Elle y est au milieu d’un autre groupe, entre 
344 et 346 postérieurement au numéro roo de Aa (n®* 105-107, vol. 
xxi p. 295). Mais elle est garantie par deux traditions indépendantes. 
Nous avons vu par ailleurs que 344 peut se rattacher 4 343. Pour 346 
nous n’avons d’autre garantie que sa place dans Aa, 4 la suite de 345. 
Elle voisine avec une lettre authentique, et son contenu n’a rien 
de choquant. Sans doute, 4 ne considérer que la tradition Aa, la 
place de 344 345 et 346 est moins bonne que celle des numéros 
précédents. II n’est pas siir, il n’est méme pas probable, qu’elles aient 
fait partie du premier recueil de S. Grégoire de Nazianze, sans quoi 
elles suivraient les autres immédiatement. Mais, bien qu’inférieures 
en qualité aux premiéres lettres du recueil, elles échappent en somme 
aux objections formulées contre celles qui nous restent 4 examiner. 


Résumant donc les résultats obtenus jusqu’ici, nous présentons 
comme authentiques les lettres suivantes : 

358, datant de l’année 356. 

345» ” 358. 

343 et 344 ” 362. 

336 337 338 339 340 341 342 346 — postérieures 4 l’année 365 &% 
antérieures 4 370. 

Toute la correspondance entre S. Basile et Libanius qui nous 
apparait comme authentique est antérieure & |’épiscopat de S. Basile. 

Il faut considérer 4 part les lettres 347 348 349 350 351 352 353 
354 355 et 356. 

Le Corpus A des lettres de Libanius les ignore. Elles figurent 
dans le Corpus B, dans un groupe 4 part dont la source ne saurait 
remonter aux cahiers-copies de Libanius. C’est dire que dans le 
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Corpus B elles n’offrent pas les mémes garanties d’authenticité que les 
autres lettres de la correspondance de Libanius. 

Quant & la tradition des lettres de S. Basile, elle nous met en 
défiance relativement aux numéros en question. En effet ils forment 
dans le Corpus Aa un groupe a part dont la place indique qu’elles ont 
été annexées tardivement 4 la tradition. (Ordre combiné du tableau I 
214-222, vol. xxi p. 296.) Leur place dans Aa nous avertit qu’il faut 
y regarder de pres. 

Or ces numéros sont les plus louches aux veux de Maran. ‘Nihil 
habent hae litterae, si unum aut alterum locum excipias [ces excep- 
tions visent certainement les lettres que nous tenons pour authentiques], 
quod magnum Basilii ingenium redoleat, nihil quod Libanii fama non 
longe minus sit’: et il cite des exemples excellents tirés des lettres 350 
353 352 (Vita S. Basilii chap. xxxix paragr. 11 1°). Ce jugement, trop 
sévére pour l’ensemble de la correspondance S. Basile-Libanius, nous 
semble définitif si on en restreint la portée aux numéros qui nous 
apparaissent comme apocryphes. Ces lettres ne peuvent s’insérer dans 
Vhistoire, car on n’y trouve aucun nom, aucun fait. C’est pourquoi on 
en est réduit aux jugements du gofit. Mais l’indigence de ces billets 
décéle le faussaire, le ‘gendelettre’ prétentieux et plat, en opposition 
manifeste avec ce que nous connaissons du caractétre de S. Basile et 
du talent de Libanius. Cette partie de la correspondance réciproque 
de nos auteurs sue l’invraisemblance la plus criante. 

357 359. Pour 357 et 359 nous serions un peu moins sévéres. 
Mais ces deux lettres manquent dans nos manuscrits, et rien par 
ailleurs n’en cautionne l’authenticité. C’est pourquoi nous les regardons 
comme apocryphes, ou, du moins, comme trés douteuses. 


M. BESsSIERES. 


[An obituary notice of the author of the dissertation La Tradition 
manuscrite de la Correspondance de S. Basile was contributed by the 
abbé J, Ausuech to the Revue Religieuse of the diocese of Rodez ( Aveyron), 
April 5, 1918, and is with some omissions reprinted here. | 
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M. l’abbé Marius Bessiéres, professeur a l’Ecole Sainte-Croix 
: (Paris). 


Marius BEssizREs était né au mois de juillet 1874, & Saint-Agnan, 
dans une de ces bonnes et chrétiennes familles qui, grace & Dieu, sont 
encore nombreuses sur la montagne de Lavaysse. Son frére ainé est 
prétre, et il était le neveu du chanoine Routaboul, ancien professeur au 
petit séminaire de Saint-Pierre, que la maladie arracha prématurément 
& sa chaire d’histoire, au grand regret de ses éléves qui appréciaient son 
zele, ses lecons aussi agréables que savantes et lui gardent tous un 
souvenir reconnaissant. 

Le petit Marius parait avoir subi surtout l’influence de sa mére. 
Son intelligence précoce le fit remarquer de bonne heure, et 4 l’4ge de 
douze ans il entrait au collége de Saint-Geniez. Le collége était alors 
trés florissant sous l’habile direction de M. le chanoine Batut, ami de 
M. l’abbé Routaboul. II resta peu de temps dans cet établissement et 
alla continuer ses études secondaires 4 Saint-Pierre. Le petit séminaire 
était, 4 cette époque, dans tout I’éclat qu’avait su lui donner Mgr Bourret,’ 
par son installation matérielle et le choix de ses maitres. 

Le jeune Bessitres occupa un des meilleurs rangs dans sa classe, et, 
& la fin de la rhétorique, obtint le dipléme de bachelier. Au mois 
d’octobre, il entra au grand Séminaire avec un grand nombre de ses 
condisciples, mais bientét son état de santé lui imposa le repos et le 
ramena dans sa famille. Il avait subi avec succés les épreuves de la 
2° partie du baccalauréat. Vint le service militaire et le séjour redou- 
table de la caserne. Dés qu'il est libéré il reprend la soutane chassée 
par la tunique, et se rend & Angers pour continuer, 4 la Faculté 
catholique, ses études interrompues et prépare en méme temps ses 
examens de licence-és-lettres. Peu aprés, son dipléme obtenu, nous 
le trouvons & Tours ov il a été attiré par son oncle, chanoine de la 
cathédrale et auménier d’un couvent de religieuses.? Il est nommé 
professeur de seconde au petit séminaire de cette ville et bientét 
ordonné prétre par Mgr Meignou. 

A ce moment, l’Allemagne, par sa littérature, sa philosophie, sa 
critique, ses nombreuses écoles, exergait sur beaucoup d’esprits en 
France une influence extraordinaire que plusieurs, aujourd’hui surtout, 
trouvent peu raisonnée et traitent de szodisme. Un professeur surtout, 
pour étre vraiment qualifié, devait connaitre la langue et les méthodes 

1 (Mgr E. Bourret, cardinal bishop of Rodez.) 

2 Aprés avoir fait l’éducation de plusieurs enfants de la famille de Castelnau, 
M. V’abbé Routaboul fut nommé chanoine de la cathédrale de Tours. Au bout de 
quelques années, il quitte cette ville pour se laisser attacher 4 la chapelle expiatoire 
de Neuilly dont le service religieux est assuré par la famille d’Orléans et c’est 1a 
qu’il est 4 l'heure actuelle. [Since that time M. Routaboul too has died. } 
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allemandes. Tous les ans, des légions de maitres frangais passaient le 
Rhin pour se soumettre, durant quelques mois av moins, 4 la Kultur, 
et des correspondances suivies s’établissaient entre les éléves des 
établissements des deux pays. L’abbé Bessiéres n’échappa pas & 
linfluence de la mode et se rendit en Allemagne. II y passa deux ans, 
visita diverses grandes villes et suivit les lecons de plusieurs universités. 
A son retour, il entra dans une famille, 4 Paris, pour l'éducation d’un 
enfant. Mais ce ministére ne lui suffit pas; il devient bientét pro- 
fesseur & ) Ecole ecclésiastique Ste-Croix. ‘Toujours travaillé par le goit 
de l’étude et le désir de la science, il met 4 profit les loisirs que lui 
laisse sa classe et le temps des vacances pour préparer les théses du 
doctorat. Sur le conseil d’un professeur de la Sorbonne, il choisit pour 
sujet: Saint Basile. Des lors, il est tout 4 ce travail: étude des ceuvres 
du grand Docteur, recherche des documents (médailles, épigraphes, etc.), 
visite des lieux ot il a laissé quelque trace de son passage, écrits déja 
publiés sur le sujet. Livres, brochures, simples mentions, il veut tout 
connaitre et ne recule devant aucune fatigue. Il va en Angleterre, en 
Italie, revient en Allemagne. Le conseil municipal de Paris lui confia 
une mission et il se rend en Turquie. Au bout de quatre ans, tous les 
éléments de la thése sont ramassés et l’ceuvre rédigée. I] ne manquait 
plus que la soutenance publique qui certainement aurait été une belle 
féte littéraire toute 4 ’honneur des études religieuses et un triomphe 
pour le lauréat. Nous savons que le travail de ’abbé Bessitres a regu 
approbation des maitres les plus autorisés et valu 4 son auteur les plus 
flatteuses félicitations, et il est vivement 4 désirer qu’il soit publié. Ce 
serait un bel hommage déposé sur sa tombe. Aussi bien n/arrive-t-il 
pas souvent, durant la cruelle guerre qui désole le monde, qu’on décore 
les soldats glorieusement tombés au champ d’honneur ? 


Depuis quelques années, la santé de l’abbé Bessiéres laissait 4 désirer. 
Les médecins avaient reconnu un mal implacable dont les soins les 
plus éclairés et les plus dévoués ne parvenaient pas 4 enrayer la marche. 
Il venait tous les ans passer ses vacances 4 Saint-Agnan. La société 
agréable de M. l’abbé Deltour, curé de la paroisse, le repos et l’air natal 
lui faisaient du bien. Nous l’avons vu au mois de septembre dernier, 
sur la terrasse de sa maison, auprés d’une sceur dévouée. II avait 
moins de courage que d’habitude, et son air triste nous frappa. II 
promenait un regard vague sur la vallée, sur les coteaux si connus et si 
aimés, comme s'il avait voulu leur dire un dernier adieu, et il nous 
semblait l’entendre murmurer les vers du poéte : 


Fatal oracle d’Epidaure, 
Tu m/as dit: les feuilles des bois 
tes yeux jauniront encore, 
Mais c’est pour la derniére fois! 
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Nous lui parlions de sa thése et des éloges qu’elle lui vaudrait bientét, 
mais il ne paraissait pas nous entendre. Un sourire mélancolique sur 
les lévres et l’ceil distrait et comme fixé loin des objets présents, sur 
Pavenir, il semblait nous dire que, pour lui, le moment était venu de 
penser a cueillir d’autres palmes que des lauriers littéraires et des éloges 
académiques. ; 

Au mois d’octobre, il rentre 4 Paris. Aussit6t il ne pense plus aux 
soins que réclame sa santé et reprend sa vie de travail: classe de 
Sainte-Croix, service d’une chapelle de religieuses, conférences, legons 
particulitres dans sa maison ot depuis quelque temps il a ouvert une 
petite école. C’était vraiment trop et il devait étre victime d’un pareil 
surmenage. 

C’est en allant donner une conférence qu’il est pris d’une crise subite 
et violente de son mal. Une personne charitable le raméne 4 son 
domicile ot on ne parvient pas 4 conjurer l’attaque. Il succombe 
bientét auprés de son oncle bien-aimé, aprés avoir recu de lui la derniére 
bénédiction. Ce travailleur infatigable était passé presque sans transi- 
tion de la vie la plus active au grand repos de I’éternité. Et ceux qui 
Yavaient aimé n’avaient plus qu’une consolation: l’accompagner par 
leurs priéres et leurs suffrages aux pieds du Souverain Juge. 


J. AUZUECH. 
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THE OLD ROMAN CREED. 


Tue Baptismal Creed of Rome is first found in a complete form and 
definitely assigned to Rome in Rufinus of Aquileia c. 400. Rufinus 
writes a commentary on the creed of his own church and notes carefully 
all its variations from that in use in the Church of Rome. Within a 
short period on either side of this date we find similar types of creed in 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain. Bearing in mind the natural intercourse between 
neighbouring dioceses and the supreme see of the West, we are justi- 
fied in saying that none of these is independent of the creed of Rome, 
and St Ambrose in giving the creed of his own diocese says’ ‘ Hoc 
autem est symbolum quod Romana ecclesia tenet’, and in a letter to 
Pope Siricius writes? ‘Credatur symbolo Apostolorum, quod ecclesia 
Romana intemeratum custodit et servat’. He is, moreover, acquainted 
with the creed of Aquileia, and adds that it was a mistake to insert in 
it the words ‘invisibilis et impassibilis’ because they give a handle to 
Arians. As St Ambrose presided over a Council at Aquileia which 
deposed the Arian bishops Palladius and Secundianus, we see how 
natural such a reference would be. Nevertheless the creed of Ambrose 
has verbal variations from the creed of Rome as given by Rufinus; so 
his language must not be unduly pressed. 


Rufinus. Ambrose. 

1. Credo in Deum Patrem omni- Credo in Deum Patrem omni- 
potentem ; potentem ; 

2. Et in Christum Iesum, uni- Et in Jesum Christum, Filium Eius 
cum Filium Eius, Dominum unicum, Dominum nostrum, 
nostrum, 

3- Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto 
ex Maria virgine, et virgine Maria, 

4. Crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, Passus est sub Pontio Pilato, cruci- 
et sepultus ; ° fixus et sepultus ; 

5. Tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, Tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, 

6. Ascendit ad caelos, Ascendit in caelum, 

7. Sedet ad dexteram Patris ; Sedet ad dexteram Patris ; 


1 Explanatio symboli ad initiandos, Caspari ii 48, iii 196. 
2 Ep. 42. 
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Rufinus. Ambrose. 


8. Inde venturus est iudicare Inde venturus est iudicare vivos 
vivos et mortuos ; et mortuos ; 
g. Et in Spiritum Sanctum, Et in Spiritum Sanctum, 
10. Sanctam ecclesiam, Sanctam ecclesiam, 
11. Remissionem peccatorum, Remissionem peccatorum, 
12. Carnis resurrectionem. Carnis resurrectionem. 


Some forty years earlier Marcellus, who was visiting Julius at Rome, 
left with him a creed differing from that given by Rufinus but little 
more than does the creed of Ambrose. 

If this were all the evidence we possessed, no one would hesitate to 
decide that the baptismal creed of Rome at this date, and possibly for 
many years previously, was that given by Rufinus, and that it had 
spread to the churches in close relations with Rome and in them had 
undergone minute variation, being possibly combined with previously 
existing local creeds, or altered in accordance with the judgement of 
the local bishop. 

Unfortunately that simple hypothesis seems untenable; but to shew 
this it is necessary to consider in some detail the history of Marcellus. 

Marcellus was bishop of Ancyra in Galatia. At the Council of 
Nicaea he had supported Athanasius and proved himself a zealous 
advocate of the Catholic Faith. He was accused by certain Arian 
bishops of having written a heretical book in which he had stated that 
the kingdom of Christ was not perpetual and that He had been made 
the image of the invisible God at the conception of His body.’ For 
this he had been condemned by the Arian Council of Constantinople 
in 336 and deposed. After the death of Constantine in 338 he seems 
to have returned to his see, but disturbances again occurred (Ath. 
Apol. c. Ar. 33) and he was driven out and betook himself to Julius 
at Rome, where he arrived in 340. Thither in the spring of the 
same year came also Athanasius. Marcellus asked Julius to summon 
his accusers, and Julius sent two presbyters, Elpidius and Philoxenus, to 
the Eusebians inviting them to come to Rome and arrange for a council 
to be held there in December of that year. They, however, detained 
the envoys until January 341, when the suggested date was already past. 

After waiting a considerable time, Marcellus at length decided to 


1 ¢Velit Christi domini regnum perpetuum, aeternum, et sine tempore, distermi- 
nare, initium regnandi accepisse dominum dicens ante quadringentos annos, finemque 
ei venturam simul cum mundioccasu. Etiam hocasserere coepti temeritate conatur, 
quod in corporis conceptione tunc factus sit imago invisibilis Dei tuncque et panis 
et ianua et vita effectus’ (Decree of the Synod of the Orientals at Sardica. Hilary 
in Corp. Script. Lat. \xv pp. 49, 50°). 
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leave, but before his departure he wrote a letter ' to Julius on the strength 
of which Julius acquitted him and admitted him to communion, a step 
which was confirmed by a council of more than fifty bishops, held in 
the autumn, at which Marcellus and Athanasius were present. In 
addition to Elpidius and Philoxenus (men, ‘in all probability, better 
informed on Eastern Church events than any other Roman presbyters 
had been in their time’*), there were also in Rome the two deputies of 
Silvester at the Council of Nicaea, Vito and Vincentius, and it was in 
the church of the former that this council was held. 

Marcellus in this letter, preserved in Epiphanius (adv. Haer. lxxii), 
first gives the reasons for his presence in Rome; he wished to suggest 
to Julius to summon his accusers so that he might shew the falsity 
of their charges against himself and demonstrate that they still main- 
tained their old heresies. But when in spite of Julius’s message they 
refused to come and Marcellus had waited fifteen months, he thought 
it necessary before leaving éyypadov cou ryv éuavrod miotrw peta TaoNS 
GAnbeias TH EuavTod xewpi ypawas érdorivar, fv Eyabov, & te Tov Oeiwv 
ypapav e5dyyv. Then follows a paragraph in which he lays bare the 
heresies of his accusers and states his own belief; but though it con- 
tains many phrases which might have reasonably occurred in Eastern 
creeds—some of them recalling the creed of Nicaea—yet this section 
is in the nature of a doctrinal exposition, and is not his own formal 
creed. At the conclusion of it he resumes his original purpose, inter- 
rupted by the parenthesis, and begins morevw otv. Then follows his 
creed formally set forth. After it comes another doctrinal exposition, 
and finally ravryv xai rapa tov Geiwy ypapav ciAnpas tiv wiotw, Kai wapa 
Tav kata Qedov rpoyovw didaxGeis, Ev re TH TOU Oeod éxxAnoia Kynpitrw, Kal 
mpos ot viv yéypaha, Td dvtiypadov rovrov map éuavTe xatacywv: and he 
begs Julius to insert a copy in his letter to the bishops (presumably his 
letter of summons to synod). In November of the same year Julius 
writes to the Eusebians about Marcellus dwra:rovpevos zap jpav cimreiv 
Tepi THS TigTEws, OUTW peTa Tappyotas dzexpivato bu éavTod, ds érvyvavat pev 
npas, Ore pndev ewhev ris dAnOeias Spodroyet- ottws yap eboeBas epi Tod 
Kvpiov xai Swrjpos jyav Incot Xpwrod apodroynce ppoveiv, dorep xal 7 
xaboAxy éxxAnoia ppovet Kai ov viv Tatra meppovynxevar dueBeBawcaro, ddAa 
kai Exwahat’ doreporv kai of yuerepor mperBirepo., Tore év TH KaTa Nixavav 
ovvedy yevouevor, euapripnoav airod tH dpOodotia (Ath. Afol. c. Ar. 32). 

For the next two years Marcellus’s movements are unknown—he 
may have stayed in Rome—but in the year 343 we meet both him and 
Athanasius at the Council of Sardica. Thither, though possibly not in 


1 Possibly this letter belongs to an earlier date 338 or 339, but the above account is 
generally accepted and the point is not of great importance. 
* Bright Age of the Fathers i p. 170. 
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company, both had travelled by the great road leading from Spain, 
through S. Gaul, across the plains of Lombardy by way of Milan, 
round the head of the Adriatic through Aquileia, and thence by 
Naissus and Remesiana to Sardica. 

To Sardica came also five Spanish bishops; some thirty bishops 
from Gaul, including Verissimus of Lyons and Valentinus of Arles ; 
Protasius of Milan, Fortunatus of Aquileia, and a large company of 
bishops from Italy, with two presbyters, Archidamus and Philoxenus, 
to represent Julius of Rome; Gaudentius of Naissus, Paregorius of 
Scupi, and other Dardanians; Diodorus from Tenedos, and bishops 
from Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace, Greece, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, 
and Africa, all to be welcomed by Bishop Protogenes of Sardica. 

The Council of Sardica had under consideration Marcellus’s book as 
the ground of his previous deposition, and Athanasius says they also 
had before them his letter to Julius including his form of creed. ‘ All 
have heard’, he writes to the monks in 358, ‘how the Eusebians, who 
had been first accused by him of heresy, brought a countercharge 
against him, and caused him to be banished.’ He went up to Rome 
and there made his defence, and dzactovpevos rap’ airév (as Julius says) 
dédwxev Eyypapov thy éavtod tictw (the very words of Marcellus) jv Kai 
} xara Sapdiucny cvvodos dredéEaro, which the Council of Sardica accepted 
(as evidence of his orthodoxy and the falsity of the accusation made 
against him). Hist. Arian. 6. 

The Encyclical letter of the Council says: ‘The book of our brother 
Marcellus was read, by which the fraud of the Eusebians was plainly 
discovered. For what Marcellus had advanced by way of enquiry, 
they falsely represented as his professed opinion ; but when the subse- 
quent and the preceding parts of the book were read, his faith was 
found to be correct. He had never pretended, as they positively 
affirmed, that the Word of God had His beginning from the holy Mary, 
nor that His kingdom had an end; on the contrary he had written 
that His kingdom was dvapyos xai dreAe’ryros’ (Athan. ¢. Ar. 47). 
Dr Bright ' remarks that this exculpation is far from satisfactory, for he 
was supposed to have asserted this not of the Word, but of the Son. 
But if we are to treat the synodical letter with this minute literalness, 
it may be pointed out that he is not said to have written explicitly 
in orthodox terms in his book, but only to have so written (somewhere), 
and this may refer to his letter to Julius where he says: ucrevw 5é éo- 
pevos Tais Oeias ypadais, Sri els Meds, kai 6 Tovrov povoyevis Yids Adyos, 6 det 
ovvuTdpxwv 7 Llarpi, xai pnderwrore dpyny Tod elvat éoynKis. . . dei dv, dei 
ovpBacirevwv TO OG xai Tarpi, ot ris BaciAcias, kata TH Tod drorréAou 


1 )ic. i 184. 
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paprupiay, ob« éorat téAos. Otros Yids, obros Svvayis, obros codia, obros 
idcos xai dAnOHs rod @eot Adyos. It is scarcely probable, we should think, 
that there was any statement quite so explicit in his book, judging not 
so much by the way in which it was treated by the Arians as by that in 
which Basil appears to have regarded it. In any event Marcellus would 
be called upon to make his defence, and would lose no opportunity of 
pleading in his favour the recognition accorded him by Julius and the 
Council held at Rome. Historic probability therefore confirms the 
clear statement of Athanasius, and the fact that the letter is not directly 
mentioned in the synodical epistle is no argument to the contrary, 
for the letter was not in question, and was unknown to the Arians and 
to the world in general, and there was no need to refer to it. 

On the strength of this restoration by the Council of Sardica, some 
time afterwards (we do not know how long) Marcellus regained his see. 
In his own diocese, of course, his book was well known, and there it would 
be necessary for him to defend himself and narrate his history, how 
Athanasius had supported him, Julius had acquitted him, how this ac- 
quittal had been ratified by more than fifty bishops at Rome, and finally 
the Council of Sardica had quashed his deposition, and formally restored 
him to Catholic communion. Over and over again he would have 
been obliged to mention his letter to Julius, and in consequence 
Ancyra would sit in judgement on the claims he had made for his 
creed. This course of events is all but inevitable, but it receives 
a curious incidental support. In 372 (the date is a little uncertain) 
a deputation from the Church at Ancyra, headed by a deacon, 
Eugenius, was sent to Athanasius at Alexandria. On their arrival 
they found both themselves and their community suspected of heresy ; 
so they proceeded to draw up a statement of their faith. Part of this 
statement is deliberately taken from the creed of Nicaea; part of it is 
concerned with the heresy of Macedonius ; but if one reads the remainder 
side by side with the letter of Marcellus the resemblances are many 
and striking, and that not only in the general form but also in sentences 
which seem to be almost direct quotations; compare, for instance, 
the sentence already quoted and Toitrov yevopevov in’ Aitod dvopacba 
Adyov, xat godiav, xai Sivayw from Marcellus’s letter to Julius with the 
words of the deputation, put together it will be remembered not by 
Marcellus before their starting, but by them after their arrival in 
Alexandria, od yap dAXov tov Yidv wai adAov riv Acyov dPpovodpev, ds 
twes jas éBarov, GAAa Tov Adyov clva Yidv, codiav, divayw rod 
Ilatpos.* 

If this conjecture is accepted it means that the creed which Marcellus 
produced as that which he had learnt from the Holy Scriptures and his 


1 Migne P, G. xviii 1304. 
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forefa*‘\ers in God, and had himself preached, was recognized as such 
in Ancyra itself: but even if not, still it had been shewn to Julius, his 
presbyters, his fellow-bishops, Athanasius and the Council of Sardica, 
and none of them had convicted him of fraud, a risk which in 
any case he could not afford to run. And Marcellus in asking Julius 
to give it publicity and cause copies to be sent to the bishops of his 
province must have faced at least the possibility of having to justify 
his words in his own diocese. Wecan hardly demand stronger evidence 
for the genuineness of his claims. 

The case of Marcellus in asking Julius to forward copies of his letter to 
the bishops, and mentally facing the probability of his letter coming before 
his own diocese of Ancyra, is in some way analogous to that of Eusebius 
at the Council of Nicaea. Eusebius quotes the creed of Caesarea, omit- 
ting its final clauses, and then justifies his action throughout the proceed- 
ings in a letter to his own diocese. In it he makes aclaim for his creed 
very similar to that of Marcellus: xaOws tapeAdBomev rapa tov pd Hpav 
émurkdTwv, Kat év TH TpwTy KaTHyHCE, Kai Gre Td AovTpov éAapBavoper, 
xabas dd trav Ociwy ypadav pepabyxapev, Kai ds év aite TO zpecButepiv 
Kal év airy TH éricxomy émorevopev Te Kal ediddoKopev, ovTw Kal viv 
mustevovTes THY Tpetépay mictw mpocavadépomev . .. wept Sv Kal dua- 
BeBaoipeba otrws Exew, Kai ovtrws dpoveiv, Kai mddar ovrws éryyxévar 
(Theodt. Hist. Ecc. i 12). Marcellus’s words are not quite so explicit, 
but are yet more definite than Rufinus’s ‘maiores’ (‘videntur haec 
addidisse maiores’ in Symb. App. c. 5) and have the same meaning. 
Certainly no one can read Julius’s letter to the Arians without seeing 
that he imagined Marcellus to be making an entirely similar claim. 

But the creed produced by Marcellus is this :— 

Tliotevw cis Ocdv tavtoxpatopa: 

Kai eis Xpurrov “Incoiv, tov Yidv Airod tov povoyery, 

tov Kipiov pov, 

Tov yervnbevra éx Tvevparos “Ayiov xai Mapias ris tapbevov: 
rov éxt Tovriov Twdrov cravpwhévta, 
kal Tapevta, 

Kal TH TpiTy Hepa avacravra éx TOV veKpav’ 
avaBavra eis Tovs ovpavors, 

cai kaOjpevov év defia tov Tarpos: 
dOev Epxerar xpivew Cavras Kai vexpovs, 
Kai eis 7d “Ayrov Iveta: 

“Aytav éxxAnolav: 

"Adeow dyaprtiwv 


Sapxos dvacracw’ 


- 


‘ LA 
Zwynv aiwvov. 


The first objection to recognizing Marcellus’s claims as true is the 
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contrast between the simplicity of his creed and our pre-conceived idea 
of what Eastern creeds were like. But our ideas of Eastern creeds are 
based on examples which are either post-Nicene—whereas Marcellus’s 
claim carries us back over the border line into the third century—or 
belong to districts outside Asia Minor, as for instance Jerusalem or 
Caesarea in Palestine. 

Clearly this evidence is subject to discount. What we desiderate 
is Asiatic creeds of the third century. Of these we have no direct 
examples, but fortunately we can recover one with comparatively little 
difficulty, and a second from a neighbouring region. 

At the Council of Ephesus in 431 a presbyter of Philadelphia, 
Charisius, produced a creed interpolated with phrases from the creed 
of Nicaea, N, but based upon the baptismal creed of his church. As 
we know N exactly, and as the creed presents no signs of the later 
developements of N into E or C, the pre-Nicene baptismal creed of 
Philadelphia can be recovered within narrow limits of accuracy. And 
it is as follows :— 


Ilucrevw eis Ocdv Marépa ravroxparopa: 
4 > o , > aA , 
kat eis €va Kujpiov Inootv Xpicrov, 
‘ <*% > a ‘ ~ 
tov Yiov Airod rov povoyern, 
tov yervnbevra éx THs dyias tapbévov, 
oravpwhévra itp juav, 
érobavovra, 
dvactavra TH TpiTy Hpepa, 
> , > . a , 
avedOovra eis Tovs odpavovs, 

s , > , aA a ‘4 s 
kal maAw épxdmevov Kkpivat Lavras Kai vexpovs, 
Kai «is 7d ("Aycov) Ivetpa, 

‘ > « , 4 > id 
kai eis dyiav KaBoAukyny éxxAnoiav- 

Eis dvdoracw vexpov- 
Eis fwnv aiwnov. 


(Kattenbusch Das ap. Symb. i 360.) 


The second example is the old creed of Antioch derived from 
a Latin translation made by John Cassian, and two Greek fragments. 
When we have deducted its Nicenisms it runs thus :— 
Iliorevw cis Eva kai povov dAnOwov Gedv Harépa ravroxparopa: 
Kai eis rov Kiprov jay (cis Eva Kipiov ?) "Incoiv Xpuorov, 
tov Yiov Adrod rov povoyery, 
Kal TOV TpwTOTOKOV Tags KTiCEWS, 
€€ Atrot yerrnberra po ravtwv Tav aiwvur, 
8c’ ob Kai of aidves xatnpricOycay, 
tov yevynbevra éx Mapias ris rapbévov, 
cai oravpwhevra éri Hovriov MAdrov, 
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kal tadevta, 
‘4 a ~~ € , > Ud ‘ 4 , 
Kal TH TPLTH Npépa dvactavra Kara Tas ypadds, 
‘ 
kal dvaBavra eis Tovs ovpavovs, 


‘ , ~ ~ ‘ 
kai mddw épxdpevov kpivar Cavtas Kal vexpovs: 


‘ > < cal a 
Kal €ls GpapTiov adeciv, 
kal eis vexpov avacracw, 
‘ > ‘ s7 
kai eis Cwv aiwvov. 


(The full text is given in Hort Zwo Dissertations p. 148.) 

This creed is fuller than that of Philadelphia. Some of the phrases 
are quite possibly Syrian peculiarities, e.g. rpwrdroxov mdons Kricews 
and apo mavrwv tav aidvwy, which occur in the creed of Eusebius of 
Caesarea; but pruned of these, its resemblance to the creed of Mar- 
cellus leaps to the eye. 

With this we may compare the creed reconstructed by Zahn' from 
the Didascalia, a document written in Palestine or Syria. 


Tluorevw eis'Ocdv mavroxparopa: 

Kai eis tov xvpiov jpav ‘Incotvy Xpiorov (rov Yidv Airod ?), 
a s ¢€ A > , ‘4 

tov (8: jas éXOovra Kai) 

yevvnBévra éx (Mapias ris?) rapbévov, 

‘ id > 8 4 , ‘4 > id 
kat oravpwhévra éxi Tovriov WiAdrov cai drobavevra: 
TH Tpiry Huépa avacravra éx (rayv ?) vexpav, 

> 4 > , > ‘ > , 
cai dvaBavra (dvedOdvra ?) eis rovs otpavors, 

4 4 > A -~ a , 
cal kaOnpevov éx deav Oeod rod ravroxparopos, 

\ 3 , ‘ , ‘ , a ‘ 4 ”~ 
kai épxopuevoy pera Suvapews Kai Sdéns xpivar vexpors kai Lavras, 
Kai eis 76 “Aywov Ivetpa. . . 

(‘Ayiav éxxAnoiav?) .. . 
Nexp@v dvdoracw .. « 


It is probable that this reconstruction is somewhat too full ; but, if we 
omit the most doubtful phrase 8: yas éAOdvra wai as belonging to the 
comment, the similarity to the creed of Marcellus is most marked, while 
the Didascalia cannot well be dated later than the third century and 
shews no trace of Western influence. 

This evidence is confirmed by the words of the ‘ presbyters ’ assembled 
against Noetus at Smyrna c. 180. Of this two accounts are given, one 
by Epiphanius //aer. lvii and the other by Hippolytus ¢. Moet. i. As 
they differ slightly in wording it will be convenient to have them set side 
by side. 

1 Neuere Beitrage zur Geschichte des apost. Symb. p. 23. 
2 Burn Apostles’ Creed p. 20. 
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E. H. 
"Eva @edv dSogdLopev xai airoi, dAX’ Kai seis Eva @edv oidapev dAnOas. 
as oldapev dixaiws dogaLew. 
Kai fa Xpwriv exouer, GAN ds Oidapev Xprorov, oidapev tov Yidv, 
o8apev Eva Xpurriv Yidv coi, 


mabovra Kabus éraber, twabovra xabus éxrabe, 
aroGavovta xabws arébavev, arobavovra kabws arebave, 
dvaorayta, kai dvacravta TH TpiTn NuEépa, 
> , > ‘ > , 
dveOovra cis Tov obpavor, 
~ > 7 _ , . > ~ a , 
évra év defia rod Iarpds, kai évraty defia Tod Tatpos, 
, aA - ~ ~ ‘4 
€pxopevov xpivar Lavras kal vexpovs. «al épxdpuevov xpivac CavTas kal 
vekpous. 


It is clear that we have here a fragment of an Asian creed of 
exactly the same structure as the other examples adduced ; so that the 
argument that the creed of Marcellus is too simple to be Eastern is 
untenable. 

A second objection is based on the creed of Ancyra ¢. 430 as 
reconstructed from the works of Marcus Eremita. The difficulty of the 
task and the uncertainty of the result can be easily apprehended by any 
one who takes the trouble to count the number of question-marks 
and brackets in the conjectural text given by Hahn (Sid/. ed. 1897, 
pp. 146-148). This uncertainty detracts largely from the weight of the 
evidence. But even if the form could be exactly ascertained, would it 
be possible to say that because the creed of Ancyra ¢. 430 was as luxu- 
riant as that given by Marcus, therefore in 340 or earlier it could not 
have been as simple as that given by Marcellus? Does not the com- 
parison of the creed of Constantinople, C, with the creed of Nicaea, N, 
shew how small is the worth to be attached to an argument of this 
kind? If we could assume that no alteration in the creed of Ancyra 
was likely to have taken place in the interval, the argument would 
indeed have weight ; but all analogy is against the assumption. Two 
other creeds have already been instanced in which considerable altera- 
tions were made, and examples might be multiplied. Moreover, it is 
quite clear that the creed of Marcus Eremita contains many post- 
Nicene elements. @cds Adyos is very rare in the writings of Marcellus, 
who nearly always uses @eod Adyos in preference, as he does in his letter 
to Julius. Wherever it occurs it is employed to lay emphasis on the 
deity of our Lord, and is generally regarded as sufficient in itself for that 
purpose without any addition. Thus its appearance in the creed of 
Marcus with the accumulated emphasis of additional words is an indi- 
cation of the pressure of Arianism, and thus points to a date not earlier 
than the fourth century. Moreover the phrases @edv éx @eot, dis éx 
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gourds, Siva éx Svvdpews and the like, occur first in the creed of Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, and cannot be traced in Asia Minor in creeds before the 
Council of Nicaea set its seal to them. No doubt they occur in earlier 
teaching, but we cannot infer that because they obtained currency in 
teaching they were therefore in the contemporary creed. This principle 
is fully recognized by Dr Burn, who criticizes Bornemann for extracting 
all the creed phrases commonly used by Justin Martyr and so producing 
‘an artificial form which was certainly never used either in Ephesus or 
Rome. Creeds are not... to be rediscovered by such processes’.’ By 
a tour de force, valuable as shewing the dangers of such a method, 
Dr Hitchcock manages to construct from Irenaeus a creed which in 
the English translation consists of nearly 300 words.’ So the fact that 
this language can be paralleled from the doctrinal teaching of Mar- 
cellus, which he distinguishes from his creed, is no argument that 
these phrases occurred in the early creed of Ancyra. The next 
clause, tov én’ éoydrwv trav jepov SC qpas capxwhévra, can hardly 
be independent of the fourth Creed of Antioch,’ and is probably post- 
Nicene. This is followed by two other members of a second triplet, 
yerrnOévra x Mapias [ris mrapbévov?| and évavOpwrycavra. These 
triplets seem over emphatic, and if we remember that one of these 
phrases was inserted in the Nicene Creed, N, in 381 as a protest 
against Apollinarianism, we shall probably feel impelled to prune this 


exuberance in order to arrive at a pre-Nicene creed. Following this we . 


have a third triplet, ra@dvra, cravpwOévra, Oavovra. Three triplets in one 
creed smack of artificiality; a pre-Nicene creed could hardly, we 
should think, have been so complex. But when we have pruned these 
exuberances the result is not so noticeably different from the creed of 
Marcellus as to cast any doubt on its genuineness ; and moreover the 
creed of Marcus Eremita is very possibly Syrian in origin and not 
Ancyran at all.* 

On the other hand, there are phrases in Marcellus’s creed which support 
its claim to belong to Asia Minor. Thus @cds ravroxpdtwp, of God the 
Father, with the omission of Iarjp, followed by Jesus Christ, is rare. 
The nearest parallel in the New Testament is Rev. xxi 22 4 Kvpws 
56 @cds 5 wavroxpatwp vads aitis éorlv kai 7rd dpviov. Resembling 
it is the salutation in the epistle of Clement yxapis tpiv Kai cipyvy 
Grd mavroxparopos @eod Sa “Incod Xpurtod zAnOvvGein which was doubt- 
less the model for Polycarp’s (Lightfoot 4f. ¥. pt. ii vol. i p. 598), 


€Acos ipiv xal cipyvn mapa @eod wavroxpdropos xai “Incod Xpwrot 


! Introd. to the Creeds pp. 39, 4°. 

2 Ivenaeus of Lugdunum pp. 341, 342. 
3 Burn l. c. p. 88. 

# See Kattenbusch lL. c. ii 740. 
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Tov gwTipos Hav tAnOvvGein. We cannot quote a definite creed in 
which it occurs contemporary with or earlier than Marcellus, but it 
hovers on the edge of a creed in Irenaeus Haer. iv liii 1 (ed. Harvey) 
eis Eva @edv wavroxpdtopa, é& of ta mavta, miotis SAdKAnpos’ Kai eis Tov 
Yidv rod @eot “Incoiv Xpurrov rov Kupwov jar, de of ra mavra, Kal Tas 
oixovopias Airod, d:° dv dvOpwros éyévero 5 Yids tot @eod, raecpovy BeBaia- 
cai eis 7d [lvedpa Tod Peo, . . . rd Tas oixovopias Ilarpds re Kai Yiod oxnvo- 
Barotv xaf ixaoriy _yevety év Tos dvOpdnrous KaBias BovdrAcrar 5 Tarnp, 
yaors GAnOys, % Tav arogrdAwy didaxy, Kai 7d dpyaiov Tis éxxAnoias 
avoTnpa Kata TavTds TOU KOopov: words which suggest a creed as their 
background. 

Subsequent to Irenaeus we have in the Didascalia xafeoOévri éx 
Sefiv tod Opdvov tov ravroxpatopos @eov, which is supported by the 
Apostolic Constitutions vi 30. Rufinus, however, asserts that the ‘ Deus 
Pater Omnipotens’ of the Roman creed is primitive and had never 
changed up to his own day,' and this implies that @eds ravroxpdrwp 
alone would be found in no creed subject to Roman or purely Western 
influence, as in fact is the case; so that the combination @eds zavro- 
xpdtwp with Christ, though it may have been in origin Roman, must 
be regarded as domiciled in the East. 

Next take the phrase o6ev épyerax. The Greek creeds with a single 
exception have épxdpevds te OF kal épyopevos, but in the de Fide of 
‘ St Basil, an exposition of a creed written 364-370 (so Kattenbusch, 
i 342), we find morevopev ... &va povov ddrnOwov xai dyabov @edv xai 
Ilarépa mavroxparopa, cai éva rov povoyev) Airov Yidv, xipuov kal @edv 
jpav “Incotv Xpurrov . . . tH Tpiry Tuépa eyepOeis ex véxpwv Kara Tas 
ypabds .. . avéBy re «is otpavovs, xai xdOyrar év dekig. tod Tlatpds, dbev 
Epxetar .. . dvaorioat mavras Kai drodotvat éxdoTw Kata THY mpasw adrod, 
Gre of pev Sixaroc rporrAnPOjoovra: cis (wiv aimvov ; and at the close of 
the exposition ovrws ppovodpev, kui ovtws BarriLoper eis Tprdda Spoovorov. 
“Opoovows as applied to the Holy Spirit may have been due to the 
teaching of Gregory Nazianzen (cp. Theol. Orat. v 10), but for the rest, 
though we cannot recover the form of the creed with any certainty, yet 
there can be little doubt that the baptismal creed of the Cappadocian 
Caesarea lies behind the exposition, and it appears to shew affinities with 
the pre-Nicene creeds of Antioch in Syria and of Philadelphia, as well as 
with that of Marcellus, to whose phrase o6ev épyera: it gives support. 
When we remember that Seleucia was the next town of any importance 
to Ancyra on the high road to Nicaea, and that Basil had been 
associated with his namesake of Ancyra (who was admitted to ‘ unite 
in his person the most varied learning with the most blameless life of 


1 in Symb. App. 3. 
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all’? the semi-Arian party) in a deputation to Constantine in 359, and 
engaged in correspondence with his successor Athanasius, the phrase 
d6ex Epxerax in the creed of Ancyra and Caesarea can be safely regarded 
as.a peculiarity of the interior of Asia Minor. 

At the close of this exposition we meet also cis (wiv aiwyov, which 
occurs in the creeds of Marcellus, Philadelphia, and Antioch. Though 
the phrase afterwards spread to the West, there can be little doubt that 
at this date it is typically Eastern. It does not occur in the creed of 
Rome as given by Rufinus, nor in that of Aquileia, nor in that of 
Milan, nor in the creed of Priscillian in Spain, nor in that of Phoebadius 
in Gaul. In fact Rufinus says: ‘ Ultimus sermo iste, qui resurrectionem 
carnis pronuntiat, summam totius perfectionis succincta brevitate con- 
cludit’ (én Symb. App. 41).and Maximus of Turin (om. Ixxxiii): ‘ Carnis 
resurrectionem. Hic religionis nostrae finis, haec summa credendi est’ ; 
on the other hand it was in the teaching of St Augustine, though 
not in the African creed (see Enchir. 84, de Fid. et Symb. 24). In the 
Sermo ad Catechumenos 17 and Sermo 215 it is actually in the creed 
itself, so that we may say it was being gradually wrought into the African 
creed in Augustine’s time. It is no doubt in the baptismal interroga- 
tions of St Cyprian (Z/. 69) in a form from which St Augustine appears 
to borrow in the last reference named. Still we have no evidence of 
its having been incorporated into the declaratory creed of the West by 
the time of Marcellus, and Rufinus and Maximus are good evidence 
of its absence. On the other hand it occurs, as has been said, in the 
creeds of Philadelphia, Caesarea, and Antioch, and also in that of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, while a variant «is Cwiv tod péAAovtos aidvos occurs 
in the second creed of Arius (Hahn, l. c. p. 257). 

Thus an examination of Marcellus’s creed confirms the claim that 
he makes for it. It is analogous to the pre-Nicene creeds of the Asian 
‘ presbyters ’, and of Philadelphia, while the creed of Antioch stands mid- 
way between it and the creeds of Palestine in structure as in locality. 
Its peculiarities, in which it differs from the Roman creed as given by 
Rufinus, all seem to be characteristic of Asia Minor, or at least Eastern, 
and the reconstructed creed of Marcus Eremita is of no weight as 
testimony against its genuineness. 

One difficulty alone remains. It is generally asserted that Rufinus 
bears witness against any change having been made in the Roman creed, 
and the affinity which the creed of Marcellus bears to the creed of Rome 
as given by Rufinus seems to make Marcellus’s claims incapable of 
being sustained. 

Rufinus says (Jn Symb. Apost. 3) ‘Credo in Deo Patre Omnipotente. 
Verum priusquam incipiam de ipsis sermonum virtutibus disputare, 


1 Cardinal Newman. 
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illud non importune commonendum puto, quod in diversis ecclesiis 
aliqua in his verbis inveniuntur adiecta. In ecclesia tamen urbis 
Romae hoc non deprehenditur factum, quod ego propterea esse arbitror, 
quod neque haeresis ulla illic sumsit exordium ; et mos inibi servatur 
antiquus, eos qui gratiam baptismi suscepturi sunt publice, id est, fidelium 
populo audiente, symbolum reddere, et utique adiectionem unius saltem 
sermonis eorum qui praecesserunt in fide non admittit auditus. In 
caeteris autem locis, quantum intelligi datur, propter nonnullos haere- 
ticos addita quaedam videntur, per quae novellae doctrinae sensus 
crederetur excludi’. 

The whole passage is directly concerned with this first article only, 
as is shewn by its position and heading. ‘ De ipsis sermonum virtutibus’ 
and ‘in his verbis’ emphasize that fact. Rufinus’s argument is that 
additions might be due to two causes; they might be authorized 
additions intended to shut out heretical novelties—and in this regard he 
has doubtless in mind the authorized addition made to this clause in 
Aquileia of ‘ invisibilis et impassibilis’—but no reason for making any 
addition in this clause had arisen in Rome, because no heresy had 
originated there ; or they might be unauthorized additions made by in- 
advertence, but this was not the case in Rome, because the public reci- 
tation of the creed secured the faithful tradition of the authorized creed, 
whatever it might be. Clearly this practice would not be any guarantee 
against the action of a synod or a bishop in authorizing additions. It 
would secure, rather, that each alteration would be accurately learnt by 
succeeding generations of neophytes, and the presence of the laity would 
impress such an addition on their minds more than if it had been merely 
notified to them at the time when it was made in sermons or through 
other channels. More than this Rufinus neither says nor means. His 
words are explicit. No alteration at all had been made in the first 
article at Rome, and no unauthorized addition in it, or indeed—for the 
principle outruns the particular case—in any other portion of the creed. 

Rufinus thus gives us no ground to assert that the creed of Rome in 
200 or 250 was identical with the creed which he gives in 400, except 
in the first clause. When we have once freed our minds from the pre- 
possession that the invariability of the Roman creed is attested by 
Rufinus, the last argument against Marcellus’s claims is gone. The 
adoption of Julius’s creed would have told against the fact which he was 
trying to establish, namely, that in 336, and indeed for many years 
previously, he had been perfectly orthodox and had been wrongly con- 
demned by heretical opponents. Whereas the production of the creed 
which he himself had habitually used was sound evidence. It is pre- 
cisely analogous to the procedure which Dr Hort imagined to have been 
that of Cyril at the Council of Constantinople. Cyril was supposed to 
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be under suspicion of heresy, and in testimony of his orthodoxy he 
adduces the creed, composed nearly twenty years earlier, which since 
that date he had regularly employed. This hypothesis is, I think, un- 
founded, but it shews the sort of procedure Dr Hort deemed reasonable. 
Probably also Charisius produced the baptismal creed of Philadelphia 
at the Council of Ephesus with the same motive. 

Marcellus’s action, therefore, in producing the ancestral creed of 
Ancyra both at Rome and at Sardica is quite natural. His claims, 
though less explicitly stated, are similar to those made by Eusebius at 
the Council of Nicaea ; his creed is in structure just what other creeds 
of approximately the same date and neighbourhood would lead us to 
expect it to be; and in certain details where it differs from that given 
by Rufinus it is Eastern in character, if not definitely of Asia Minor. 

But if the creed of Marcellus is Ancyran, of the end of the third 
century, that is, if his claims are genuine, then almost certainly it must 
have differed considerably from the primitive creed of Rome. And 
this is probable for other reasons ; if we compare the Roman creed 
as given by Rufinus with such primitive creeds as we can obtain, the 
Roman creed looks far too detailed. 

This opinion, however, will be contradicted by those who assert the 
integrity of the text of the Verona fragments as a translation from the 
original Greek of the Afostolic Tradition written by Hippolytus. But 
such an assertion implies very large assumptions : that this ‘ First Order’ 
was a living rite which Hippolytus employed; that, in spite of the 
’ ambiguous relations between him and the Bishop of Rome and the wide 
latitude allowed in early times to individual diocesans, it represents the 
contemporary rite of Rome; and that the Verona fragments are not 
only so superior to the other parallel texts as to supersede them where- 
ever they are in conflict, but have themselves never been edited or 
interpolated. But Dom Cagin’ has shewn with at least a very high 
degree of probability (1) that the Egyptian Church order, of which the 
Verona fragments give a portion, very possibly has no connexion with 
Hippolytus at all; (2) that, if it has, the TEPIX APICMATW@N ATTOCTOAIKH 
TIAPAAOCIC, inscribed on his chair, is a single title ; (3) that Hippolytus 
may merely have collected the documents, none of which in consequence 
need be Roman ; and (4) that if he is the author of any of them and 
not merely the collector, that which can be ascribed to him with the 
greatest amount of probability is the first two sections (chs. 1-15) of 
the Apostolic Constitutions bk. viii. 

Until these doubts are allayed it is at least difficult to insist on the 
value of the creed in the Verona fragments as evidence for the creed of 


1 L’Anaphore Apostolique, Appendix IV, pp. 294-365. 
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Rome at the beginning of the third century. And an examination 
of the creed itself in comparison with that given by Rufinus gives us 
only additional reasons for hesitation. 


Creed of the Verona Fragments. 
Credis in Christum Iesum, Filium Dei, 
Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine, 
et crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, 
et mortuus est, et sepultus, 
et resurrexit die tertia vivus a mortuis, 
et ascendit i cae/is, 
et sedit ad dexteram Patris, 
venturus iudicare vivos et mortuos ? P 
Credis in Spiritu Sancto, 
et sanctam ecclesiam, 
‘ et carnis resurrectionem ? 


We notice first of all the omission of ‘inde’, and of ‘ remissionem 
peccatorum’. ‘Mortuus’ is supported by the Canons of Hippolytus ; 
possibly by Augustine Serm. 215—but it is doubtful if it belongs to the 
text rather than the comment—and by Amalarius of Trier in the ninth 
century. 

‘ Die tertia’ only seems to occur elsewhere in the creed of Maxentius 


of Aquileia in the ninth century. ‘ Vivus’ appears in the West in the - 


Mozarabic Liturgy, and besides only in Spanish creeds from the sixth 
century onwards. ‘In caelis’ is supported by Caesarius, the Codex 
Laudianus and a MS from St Gall not earlier than the seventh century. 
‘Sedit’ does not seem to occur in creeds before the sixth century. 

This analysis would seem to make it probable that the text is that of 
a comparatively late revision, and unmistakably clear that if it is primi- 
tive, the Roman creed must have been extensively revised before the 
time of Rufinus. 

But when we compare this creed with those given by the Ethiopic 
‘Statutes of the Apostles’, a secondary authority for the text, we see 
that we can easily get behind it to a far purer and earlier form. The 
Ethiopic creed appears in three slightly varying shapes (Horner pp. 153 
and 173) which we may call E’, E*, and E® ; E? the first form on p. 173 
has been retranslated into Greek by Ed. von der Goltz,’ and I shall avail 
myself of his translation, using G instead of E?. I shall take as my 
basis the Coptic creed given in the fragments brought by Prof. F. Petrie 


1 ‘Die Taufgebete des Hippolytus und andere Taufgebete der alten Kirche’, 
Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, 1906, t. xxvii 1, p. 38. 
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from Der Balyzeh and now in the Bodleian, embodying a rite of the 
fourth century,’ and shall further compare with them the creed of 
the Ethiopic baptismal order translated into Latin by Tesfa Sion (B#dd. 
Max. Patrum xxvii 636), and into Greek by Kattenbusch,? K’, and his 
reconstruction of the Coptic creed in Greek,® K’. 


Creed of the Der Balyzeh Fragment. 

. Teréve 

> ‘ , ld 
. eis Meov Tarépa zavtoxpatopa, 

‘ > 4 ~ > A <7 

- Kal €is TOV povoyevn Airov Yior, 
. Tov Kivpiov jpov, 
. "Inootv Xprortov, 

‘ > ‘ A 9 
kat eis TO IIvevpa to “Ayiov, 


‘ 4 
- Kal eis TapKos avaoracw, 


On Aun fwd 


Kai ayiav xaboXukny éxxAynoiav. 


1. K? murrevoper, 

2. E},.G, K’, K, add &a; E* ‘in Thee the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; G II. rév dAwv 7. ; K' ©. xvprov II. 7. 

3. E® ‘in Thine only Son Jesus Christ’. 

4. E’, E* add ‘and Saviour’; K' inverts 4 and 5. 

6. E', K’, K? add ré {£worodv; E' adds also ‘to all creation’. 

7. E* om. 

8. ES povnv piav «ad. drooroducny éx.; G ay. cvwaywynyv piav, Kad. éx. ; 
K' pov. ay. Kad. éx. droot.; K? piav pov. xaO. da. dy. Abrod éx. 

E' adds ‘and life eternal’; K* xai rucrevopev tv Barra cis adeow 

dpapriav eis Tovs ai@vas. ~ 

I have omitted from E’ the obviously late interpolation 


‘The Trinity equal in Godhead, one Lord, and one Kingdom, and 
one Faith, and one Baptism ’. 


We obtain additional confirmation of this view if we compare with 
the creed of the Der Balyzeh fragments the Christian creed reconstructed 
from the Marcosian creed given by Irenaeus,‘ the baptismal profession 
of Jerusalem given by Cyril (Cazech. xix 9), and the fragmentary interro- 
gative creed in Cyprian (Z/. 69). 


M. J. Cc. 
eis... Tlarépa rév cAwy eis Tov Tarépa Deum Patrem 
eis... Inodtv Xpwriv __ ai eis Tov Yidv Filium Christum 


Dominum nostrum 


1 Brightman, J. 7. S. xii p. 311. 2 Das ap. Symb. i 330, n. 11. 
3 1b. p. 333, Ne. 12. 
* For this reconstruction see J. 7..S. xxi p. 117. 
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M. J. C. 
eis TO [veda rd “Ayiov kaleisto"Ayiov Ivetpa Spiritum Sanctum 
eis éxxAnoiav .. . in remissionem pec- 
catorum 
et vitam aeternam 
Kal ddeow dpapriav kal «is @vy Barropa per sanctam eccle- 
peravoias siam 


‘ , = 
Kal Kowwviay Tov ayiwv 


There can, I think, be little doubt that we have in the Der Balyzeh 
fragments the foundation of these various later forms, and come, in fact, 
very close to the most primitive Christian creed at any rate of the East, 
and it would seem probable that it was a declaration of this kind which 
Tertullian had in his mind when he wrote-: ‘ Amplius aliquid respondentes 
quam Dominus in evangelio determinavit’ (de Cor.3). Ifthen Hippolytus 
was indeed the author, and not merely the compiler, of the ‘ Egyptian 
Church Order’, he is far more likely to have written a creed of some 
such simple form than the much fuller creed of the Verona fragments. 
But it would not necessarily follow even on this hypothesis that this was 
the creed in use in Rome in his day; he may have revived an archaic 
creed in order to give verisimilitude to the fiction which the title and 
form of his work imply; and in fact there appear to be adequate reasons 
to suppose that at the time of Hippolytus the Roman creed was inter- 
mediate between this simple form and that given by Rufinus. 

Thus it would seem almost certain that it contained the word ra@ovra. 
Passus meets us in the creeds of Priscillian (c. 380), Gregory of Elvira’ 
(c. 370), Phoebadius of Agen (c¢. 360), Victricius of Rouen (¢. 400), 
Ambrose of Milan (374-397), and Julian of Eclanum (386-454), a phe- 
nomenon only to be accounted for by derivation from Rome. As, 
however, it does not occur in the creed of Rome as given by Rufinus, 
it follows that the primitive creed must have been revised before his 
date. 

Other considerations support this view. Up till the Council of 
Sardica, with the exception of Carthage, Rome was the sole metro- 
politan see of the West, and until the time of Constantine its political 
position was entirely unrivalled. It was, moreover, the sole see in the 
West which could claim an apostolic origin. From this it would seem 
to follow that its formula of faith would possess an immense authority as 
the standard for the whole Western world. Additions might, no doubt, 
be made to it locally (as they were at Aquileia) for the purpose of render- 
ing it more definite or explicit, even alterations might be tolerated if they 
had the same purpose; but the constant intercourse between Rome, 


1 See Dom Morin’s note J. 7. S. xii p. 167. 
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where the authorized creed was recited in public at every baptism, and 
the neighbouring sees would tend to check the formation of mere vari- 
ations of phraseology with no doctrinal advantage, or to correct them back 
to the standard when made. But if we accept the creed given by Rufinus 
as the primitive creed of Rome we find ourselves faced with a multitude 
of seemingly casual and fortuitous variations, none of them possessing 
doctrinal significance, and ail of them unaccountable. 

Thus Rufinus gives ‘Qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Vir- 
gine’; Ambrose and Augustine, Serm. 212, 214 ‘ex Virgine Maria’ ; 
Augustine Serm. 213 and Phoebadius ‘Conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto 
natus ex Maria Virgine’; Priscillian ‘natus ex Maria Virgine ex Spiritu 
Sancto’, and this strange order finds support in the address on the 
Nicene Creed in the Ge/asian Sacramentary (ed. Wilson p. 55), ‘ Hic 
Unigenitus Dei de Maria Virgine et Spiritu Sancto secundum carnem 
natus ostenditur’. 

In the next article Rufinus has ‘crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato et se- 
pultus’; Augustine Serm. 212, 213, 214 ‘passus sub Pontio Pilato, 
crucifixus, mortuus et sepultus’; Ambrose and Phoebadius agree with 
this, but Ambrose omits mortuus, and in Phoebadius its presence is 
doubtful. 

In the fifth article Rufinus, Ambrose, Augustine Serm. 213, and Vic- 
tricius read ‘tertia die resurrexit a mortuis’, but in Augustine Serm. 212, 
214 ‘a mortuis’ is omitted, as it is by Caesarius. In the next clause 
Rufinus and Priscillian read ‘ascendit in caelos’; Ambrose and 
Augustine Serm. 212, 213, 214 ‘in caelum’; Caesarius ‘in caelo’; 
Phoebadius ‘adsumptum in caelum’. 

Finally Rufinus gives ‘iudicare vivos et mortuos’, Augustine Serm. 
213, Priscillian, Venantius Fortunatus, and the Mozarabic Liturgy 
tudicaturus. 

Such arbitrary variations cannot fail to suggest that the standard 
creed, from which these others are derived, did not possess these words 
at all, 

I have deliberately abstained from quoting the still greater variations 
in the African creed as represented by Augustine’s later works and Ter- 
tullian, because it appears at least possible that this was not derived 
from Rome. ‘From its foundation a special tie must have bound the 
African church to that of Rome, . . . but we know no details, and it does 
not necessarily follow .. . that Roman christians brought the gospel to 
Africa’,! and Mr W. C. Bishop? has shewn that the African rite in the 
time of Augustine strongly resembled the Mozarabic, while, if we go 
back to Cyprian, certain Roman importations fall away and its resem- 

1 Harnack Mission and Expansion ii p. 277, 0. 3. 
2 J.T. S. xii p. 269. 
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blance to the Mozarabic is enhanced. In addition, we must remember 
that there was always considerable intercourse between the African 
churches and the Eastern. Montanism, Praxeas, and Hermogenes, all 
came to Carthage from the East. Tertullian wrote Greek and knew the 
works of Polycarp, Irenaeus, Melito of Sardis, and the Acta Pauli. 
‘ Especially as a Montanist he was well acquainted with the conditions 
of the Greek churches ; he knew comparatively unimportant proceedings 
and features of their life ’.? 

Against this view will be quoted the well-known passage (de Praeser. 
36) ‘Si autem Italiae adiaces, habes Romam, unde nobis quoque aucto- 
ritas praesto est. . . . Videamus quid didicerit, quid docuerit, quid 
cum Africanis quoque ecclesiis contesserarit’. But it would be a mistake 
to imagine this guaranteed the importation of the Roman creed into 
Africa. The auctoritas is not primarily that of the Roman Church, 
but that of the Apostles, ‘ Apostolos Domini habemus auctores qui. . . 
acceptam a Christo disciplinam fideliter nationes assignaverunt’ (c. 6). 

Tertullian is arguing that all the churches maintained the same 
doctrine transmitted to them from the apostles, ‘illae ecclesiae quae 
licet nullum ex apostolis vel apostolicis auctorem suum proferant... 
tamen in eadem fide conspirantes non minus apostolicae deputantur pro 
consanguinitate doctrinae’ (c. 32). 

To prove the truth of his statement he tells the objector that he can 
discover what this fides or doctrina is by referring to the nearest 
church which can claim an apostle as its founder: ‘ Proxima est tibi 
Achaia, habes Corinthum’ etc. He will find them all teaching the same 
fides, but Tertullian has no intention of saying that they all have an 
identical creed. To Africa the nearest representative of this Apostolic 
auctoritas was Rome. Let us see then what has been the teaching of 
the Church of Rome wherein she has agreed not only with the churches of 
Africa (‘cum Africanis guogue ecclesiis’), but with all orthodox churches 
throughout the world. He then proceeds to specify three points of con- 
troversy with heretics on which the teaching of the churches was unani- 
mous. In opposition to Marcion they knew only one God, ‘unum 
Deum Dominum novit creatorem universitatis’, but there is no sugges- 
tion that ‘Unum Deum’ was found in the creeds either of Rome or 
Africa. 

In regard to the former we have the assurance of Rufinus that the 
first clause ran ‘Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem’ with no addi- 
tions of any kind and had never been altered. In Africa it is probable 
that the early creed contained some such phrase as ‘ mundi conditorem ’, 
but neither Cyprian nor Augustine gives any countenance to its having 
contained unum. 


? Harnack /. ¢. 
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Tertullian, as I said, gives three main points of catholic agreement : 
‘unum Deum novit creatorem universitatis, et Christum Iesum ex Vir- 
gine Maria Filium Dei creatoris, et carnis resurrectionem’. It is clear 
that all these points bear on a single issue. As against the Gnostics he 
asserts the identity of God the Creator of the material universe with the 
Father of Jesus Christ, the taking of human flesh from a human mother 
by the Son of the Creator, and the resurrection of that flesh. Heis not 
quoting directly from the creed either of Africa or of Rome, but asserting 
the identity of the doctrine. From his controversial works we shall try 
in vain to extract the words of his creed. ‘ Regula fidei’ is not the same 
as Symbolum ; if it were, Tertullian could not assert ‘una omnino est’ 
(de Virg. Vel. 1). (Cp. pia yap % mavrwv yéyove trav drocréAwy Sorep 
ddacxadia ovrw dé kai 7} mapddoars Clem. Alex. Strom. viii 17.) He was 
not blind to the variations of creed forms in different parts of the church. 
Nor can we account for such variants as ‘tertia die resurrexisse . . . in 
caelos ereptum’ (de Praescr. 13), ‘ Resuscitatum et in caelo resumptum’ 
(adv. Prax. 2) by merely supposing a4 common Greek orjginal from 
which he is translating. 

Another argument is based on the supposed agreement of the African 
creed with that of certain heretics who taught at Rome and endeavoured, 
in some cases successfully, to pass themselves off as orthodox. ‘Si 
subtiliter temptes (eos), per ambiguitates bilingues communem fidem 
adfirmant’ (adv. Valent. 1). 

To discover Tertullian’s meaning the whole passage must be read. 
‘If you propose to them inquiries serious and honest, they answer you 
with stern look and contracted brow, and say “ the subject is profound ”. 
If you try them with subtle questions, with ambiguities of their double 
tongue they affirm a community of faith (with yourself). If you intimate 
to them that you understand, they insist on knowing nothing’. It is 
clear that the suggestion of the passage is that in each case their answers 
were insincere ; as Irenaeus says (Praef. Ud. 1) dpoa pév Aadodvres, avd- 
pova S¢ dpovodrres, and (iii 15. 2) (‘Hi qui a Valentino sunt) inferunt 
sermones, per quos capiunt simpliciores et illiciunt eos, simulantes 
nostrum tractatum, ut saepius audiant: qui etiam quaeruntur de nobis, 


-quod cum similia nobiscum sentiant, sine causa abstineamus nos a com- 


municatione eorum, et cum eadem dicant, et eandem habeant doctrinam, 
vocemus illos haereticos’. But it is clear also that their success would 
have been barred, had the Roman creed contained ‘unum Deum’ or 
‘creatorem universitatis’. They kept the main body of the Christian 
faith sufficiently well to deceive the unwary, but added to it their own 
idea of ‘Two Gods’, denied the reality of our Lord’s human body, and, 
in consequence, of the resurrection, and moreover asserted that these 
novelties were the primitive apostolic doctrine which had since been 
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corrupted: ‘Marcionem non tam innovare regulam separatione legis et 
evangelii, quam retro adulteratam recurasse’ (Tertull. adv. Marc. i 20) ; 
‘post apostolorum tempora adulterium veritas passa est circa Dei 
regulam ’ (#4. 21), where veguda is short for regula fidei and means the 
doctrine about God, and is not equivalent to symbolum. 

If we desire to obtain the form of the African creed, we must turn to 
Augustine’s Serm. 215, supplemented by Cyprian’s letter, and in these 
we find on the one hand that it differs so widely from the Roman creed 
as given by Rufinus, that it is highly improbable that it was ever derived 
from it, and on the other hand that it has marked affinities with Eastern 
formulae. Thus in the first clause ‘ universorum creatorem, regem sae- 
culorum, immortalem et invisibilem’, which has no parallel in the 
Roman creed, might almost come straight out of the anaphora of some 
Eastern rite. Something approximating to ‘ universorum creatorem’ is 
a common feature in Eastern creeds, and would seem to be supported 
by Tertullian’s ‘creatorem universitatis’ (de Praescr. 36), and ‘ mundi 
conditorem’ ( de Praescr. 13, de Virg. Vel. 1), but the variations in his 
language prevent us insisting on the particular wording. Auxentius 
gives a creed, probably of his native Cappadocia, containing ‘ Patrem 
omnipotentem, invisibilem, impassibilem, immortalem’, and Hilary 
quotes ‘ Patrem initium non habere, invisibilem esse, immortalem esse, 
impassibilem esse’ as forming part of the formula of the second Synod 
of Sirmium in 357. 

The thrice repeated credo is a feature common to the African and 
Gallican creeds, but isnon-Roman. ‘ Resurrectionem carnis’ instead of 
‘carnis resurrectionem’ is assured by the Sermo ad Catechumenos 17, 
and Enchiridion 84, and the insertion of Dez, ‘ad dexteram Dei Patris’, 
is supported by Victricius and Priscillian. Finally we come to ‘ Vitam 
aeternam per sanctam ecclesiam’, which is shewn by Cyprian’s Z/. 69 
to be a very early feature. 

There is, then, no positive evidence that the creed of Africa was ever 
in verbal agreement with that of Rome, while in its complete form as 
given by Augustine it differs from that given by Rufinus, both in out- 
standing features showing similarities to Eastern formulae, and in minute 
variations, too many and arbitrary to allow of their being regarded as its 
probable basis. 

One small point further needs to be mentioned: ought we to read in 
the second article of the Roman creed Jesus Christ or Christ Jesus? If 
we suppose that the Roman creed was formed about 150 we have three 
guides towards the order most likely to be employed. In the earliest 
times the name ‘Christ’ was a title—this is insisted upon by Tertullian 
against the Gnostics (adv. Prax. 28 sub init.)}—and the Roman rule regard- 
ing titles was that they followed the personal name. Secondly, we have 
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the word IXOYC the most ancient symbol of Christ which, whether repre- 
sented pictorially, or, less commonly, written or spelt in separate letters, 
is of the greatest frequency in the Catacombs. And both these considera- 
tions are confirmed by the earliest Roman literature, the epistle of 
Clement, who uses Xpurrds or 46 Xprords, 5 Kupios [jpav] “Inoois [6] 
Xpurrés or “Incois Xpurrds alone, but never Xpucrds "Incois except in 
two passages (chs. 32 and 38), both reminiscent of St Paul; and simi- 
larly Justin Martyr has-’Iycots Xpuords or, as a title, 5 Xpuorrds, 6 juerepos 
Xpuwrrds, but never Xpuords "Incois. When we deal with teaching which 
is creed-like in form the evidence is conflicting. Dionysius has Xpurrds 
"Inoois, but the phrase occurs only once in his letter. The testimony of 
Novatian is divided. In de Trinitate c. 9 he writes, ‘ Regula veritatis 
docet nos credere post Patrem etiam in Filium Dei Christum Iesum ’, 
but in c. 16 ‘ Est ergo credendum, secundum praescriptam regulam in 
Dominum, unum verum Deum, et in Eum quem misit Iesum Christum ’, 
and in c. 30 ‘ Et hoc ergo credamus, siquidem fidelissimum, Dei Filium 
Iesum Christum Dominum et Deum nostrum’, which reads more clearly 
like a direct quotation than either of the other two references. Julius 
writes ‘Incots Xpurrds with only a single exception, and the prevalence of 
‘Jesus Christ’ in the creeds derived from Rome ought to be allowed 
weight. On the whole, therefore, we should probably expect to find ‘in 
Iesum Christum’ rather than the reverse order. 

We may therefore take it that the primitive Roman creed was shorter 
than that given by Rufinus ; that it began with ‘ Credo in Deum omni- 
potentem’; contained the word fassus; and approximated more 
closely to the creed of Ambrose than to its other derivatives. Now we 
have in the Gelasian Sacramentary a creed which satisfies all these 
conditions : 

Credis in Deum Patrem omnipotentem? 
Credis in Iesum Christum, 
Filium Eius unicum, 
Dominum nostrum, 
Natum, 
Et passum? 
Credis et in Spiritum Sanctum ; 
Sanctam ecclesiam ; 
Remissionem peccatorum ; 
Carnis resurrectionem ? 
(Gelasian Sacramentary, ed. Wilson, p. 86.) 

Of course this creed, if primitive, must have been originally in Greek, 
and in consequence fassum and gui passus est are only alternative 
translations of raévra ; and the whole form is verbally contained in the 
creed of Milan, thus justifying the words of St Ambrose. I do not 
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think that his language need imply more than this. Kattenbusch’ is 
confident that when the more extended form T replaced R it was not 
reckoned as a novelty, and that in like manner when the enlarged 
Nicene Creed, C, came into use in the West it was so used, not as 
differing from the Apostles’ creed but as practically identical with it ; 
N retained its name as ‘the Creed of the 318’ after it had been enlarged 
by the Council of Constantinople,? and Damasus, though he added 
a clause to N, still writes of it .cvvopd otv % ipmerépa xabaporns tavrnv 
povny TH tiotw, Aris év Nixaia xara thv aidevriay tov adrocréAwy eepe- 
AusOn, Senvexe? BeBadryte xabexréay elvar, cai pel Hav Tors dvaroArKors oi- 
Twes éavrovs HS Kabohixys éxvywooKover Tovs Te SuTixoi’s KavyarOa 
(Theodt. Za?. Hist. ii 22). And if we allow that crucifixum with or 
without mortuum or sepultum might be a legitimate substitute for 
passum, as making it more definite, while other churches might scruple 
to abolish the time-honoured and authoritative passwm but add to it 
crucifixum for the same purpose of clearness of definition, then the 
Gelasian creed appears as underlying all the creeds of the fourth and fifth 
centuries which can be regarded as probably derived from Rome. 
Doctrinal additions and explications can easily be accounted for: they 
are in accord with a process which in the early times was universal; but 
arbitrary alterations are not so, and suggest at once a want of controlling 
authority. In other words, if we take as our basis the Gelasian creed 
and remember that before 340 the Roman authority was paramount, 
while between that date and 400 metropolitical sees were formed at 
Milan, Aquileia, Marseilles, Tarraco, and four other cities in Spain, we 
can account for all the variations; while on the other hand if we take 
Rufinus’s version as our basis these variations, whether by way of addition 
in the case of fassus or of alteration, remain unaccountable. Such 
a fact is no little confirmation of our hypothesis. 

The extreme brevity of ‘natum, passum’ with no mention of the 
Resurrection or Ascension presents precisely the same difficulty whether 
we have in view the Gelasian creed as a declaratory form of faith 
or as an interrogatory. But if the faith was presented in contrast with 
Docetism these two words are sufficient to guard the reality of the In- 
carnation, and strange though it may be thought, we have it definitely 
asserted at the Council of Chalcedon that rov xatreAOovra Kai capxwhévra 
éx [lvevparos “Ayiov xai Mapias ris tapbévov was added to the Nicene 
Creed N against Apollinarianism, and thus the very simplicity of 
‘natum, passum ’ is evidence of an early date. 

But if this was the Roman creed of the second century, at what 
period does it seem most probable that it would have been en- 


’ Das apost. Symb. ii pp. 241, 379, 96. 
2 See J. T. S. xvi p. 212. 
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larged so as to reach the form given by Rufinus? All the available 
evidence points, I think, to the fourth century, and if, as we know to 
have been the case in many other matters ecclesiastical, Rome was 
more conservative and less developed than the East, we should say the 
latter half of the fourth century rather than the earlier. Further than 
this it is somewhat hazardous to go; yet if in the years 350 to 400 we 
were to select one pope rather than another, our vote would probably 
fallon Damasus. He succeeded Liberius who had signed an Arian or 
at least a non-Catholic formula; he was intimate with Peter of Alex- 
andria ; he held a council which added a clause to the creed of Nicaea, 
and another which condemned Apollinarius. Moreover, the council of 
Nicaea had given a widespread impetus to the formation or alteration 
of creeds. Between 325 and 382 at latest its own creed, N, had grown, 
except for the Fidiogue clause, to our own Nicene creed, C. If, 
therefore, the interrogatory creed of the Gel/asian Sacramentary repre- 
sents the primitive declaratory creed of Rome, it is not improbable that 
its enlargement took place between 340 and 400, and more exactly 
between 366 and 384. 

These suggestions receive considerable support from outside sources. 
From Tertullian’s statement we learn that Praxeas preached at Rome 
towards the close of the second century, and the substance of his 
preaching was ‘ Pater natus et Pater passus ipse Deus, Dominus omni- 
potens, Iesus Christus’ (adv. Prax. 2), words which appear to be 
a quotation from a doctrinal formula, or rather from a perversion of it, 
and as we know from Rufinus that the first words of the Roman creed 
were ‘Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem’, we can easily make the 
experiment of subtracting them. And the result is ‘Iesus Christus 
Dominus natus et passus’. At first sight this may look like mere 
jugglery, but later in the same Patripassian controversy we find a reference, 
though not so direct a quotation, tothe same formula. At the beginning 
of the third century allistus proposed a Christological statement which 
‘formed the bridge by which the Roman Christians passed from Mon- 
archian to hypostatic Christology’,’ and the formula as given by 
Hippolytus (Philosoph. ix 11) is "Ey oda éva @cdbv Xpurriv “Ingoiv xai 
thi Airod Erepov oddéva yevntov cai waOyrov. Finally, in the fourth 
century, we have a metrical version of a portion of the Roman creed 
made by Damasus himself. Over the tomb of Felix and Philippus, the 
sons of Felicitas, which formerly stood in the cemetery of St Priscilla, 
he placed an inscription of which the first lines are as follows :— 


1 Harnack Schaff-Herzog Encycl., art. Monarchianism. 
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Qui natum passumque Deum repetisse paternas 
Sedes atque iterum venturum in aethere credit, 
Iudicet ut vivos rediens pariterque sepultos.. . 


(Marucchi Christian Epigraphy pp. 346, 347-) 


No one, I think, can fail to recognize that we have here the Roman 
creed under a very slight poetical disguise. The recurrence of the 
word assum is a confirmation of all that has been said in favour of 
its existence in the primitive form of the Roman creed, and the collo- 
cation of ‘natum passum’ is at least strong evidence of the antiquity of 
the Gelasian form, and certainly suggests direct quotation. But the 
following clauses point no less unmistakably to-‘ ascendit in caelos’ and 
‘yventurus iudicare vivos et mortuos’. That is, we seem to have here 
evidence of the existerice of both the shorter and the longer form of 
creed at the time of Pope Damasus. A supplementary probability, or, 
at least, possibility, meets us on considering the further history of 
Marcellus. After his condemnation at Constantinople in 336 Marcellus 
would most naturally travel to Rome by the great road which led round 
the head of the Adriatic. But this probable conjecture is rendered 
certain by the letter of the Arian Council at Sardica. They state that 
Protogenes of Sardica and Cyriacus of Naissus who had signed the 
document recording Marcellus’s condemnation had gone over to his 
side. But the bishop of Naissus at the Council of Sardica in 343 was 
not Cyriacus, but his successor, Gaudentius. It follows, therefore, that 
Marcellus must have made friends with Cyriacus on the journey Rome- 
ward. Moreover, the Canons of Sardica give us to understand that the 
bishop of each diocese was expected as a part of natural hospitality to 
entertain any brother bishop who passed through his city (Can. xi and 
cp. Can. xx), and supposing he stopped over a Sunday, merely to give 
him his communion was to treat him as a layman (xowwvia axdv 
Can. i), that is, as deposed. Unless he desired to do this, he must invite 
him to take part in the service (ovvépyeoOar kai Aerovpyeiv Can. xii, 
cf. the letter of Irenaeus to Victor rapeywpynoer 6’ Avixyrtos ri ebxapioriav 
IloAvxdprw), and apparently also to preach (Can. xi). Now while it is 
probable that Arian bishops would go no farther—if so far—than 
offering Marcellus ordinary hospitality (obviously Cyriacus must have 
done this to give Marcellus an opportunity of winning him over), yet on 
the route were orthodox bishops at Adrianople, Sirmium, Siscia, and 
Aquileia. In each of these cities Marcellus would doubtless be 
received as being a zealous opponent of Arianism, but in face of his 
recent condemnation he would be called upon to shew his ortho- 
doxy on the point at issue, and would probably exhibit his creed as 
he did at Rome. On his journey from Rome to the Council of 
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Sardica he would probably attach himself to an ever growing party (cp. 
the meeting of the Orientals at Antioch before going to the Council of 
Ephesus), and he would doubtless endeavour to enlist as many sup- 
porters as possible ex route, and his recognition by Julius and Athanasius 
would be his strongest card. There were present at Sardica bishops 
from Spain, Gaul, the whole of Italy, including Milan (where the caval- 
cade may have assembled), and many from Africa, and thus the creed 
of Marcellus included in his letter to Julius, of which he states that he 
had kept a copy, would have received wide publicity. Moreover, in the 
neighbourhood of Remesiana were Naissus, Sardica, and Scupi, and 
bishops of all these places were present at Sardica, and of the two 
former the bishops had been converted from opponents to partizans, 
while Scupi was probably the birthplace of Niceta. Thus it is not im- 
probable that the creed of Niceta, which is in many respects similar 
to that of Marcellus, may have been influenced and to some extent 
shaped by it. The participles natum, passum, mortuum, \ook like 
translations from the Greek’; Niceta’s theology was drawn from 
Greek sources’; and his list of Canticles is Greek*; ‘sanctorum 
communionem’ reached him from the East,‘ and so also probably 
‘vitam aeternam’. But in general structure it resembles also the creed 
of Rufinus, and the somewhat earlier creeds of Italy, Gaul, Spain, and 
Africa. Hence the suggestion is that the differences of these creeds 
from the Gelasian form are due primarily to Eastern influences, which 
came to them either indirectly through a revised Roman creed, or 
more probably directly, and from them passed to Rome. 

In this connexion an interesting point occurs with regard to the 
use of inde “which is found in the creeds of Niceta, Aquileia, 
Rome ¢. 400, Milan, and Africa (Augustine Serm. 215). In Greek 
creeds for the most part the clause begins xai épyduevos or épyopevds 
re, but éxeiHev is found in the creed of Nike 359. In the body 
of the creed is the common form épyduevov, but among the sup- 
plementary clauses under Article ix, Articles iv—viii are repeated, 
and Article viii reads éxeiOev épydpevos kpivac Lavras Kai vexpovs. The 
suggestion is that as 66ev is in origin peculiar to the interior of Asia 
Minor, so is éxei@ev to the region south of the Danube, and thence it 
spread westwards, appearing in the creed of Niceta ¢. 370, Milan c. 380, 
Aquileia ¢. 400, and Elvira at about the same date. 

That the influence of Niceta in Rome was considerable is testified by 
Paulinus of Nola who writes to Sulpicius Severus, ‘ Quo genere te et vene- 
rabili episcopo atque doctissimo Nicetae, qui ex Dacia Romanis ad- 
mirandus advenerat’ etc. (Zp. xxviii 14). Nor was his influence 


1 Burn Introd. p. 254. 2 Burn Niceta p. cxxxix. 
3 Jb. p. xciv. 4 J. T.S. xxi pp. 116. 
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limited to Rome. Gaudentius of Brescia exhibits many parallels with 
his works,’ and his sermon on the creed forms the basis of a Gallican 
sermon attributed to St Augustine, and is quoted in part by Isidore 
of Seville (de Of. ii 23). This passage is so important that I give 
it almost at length. 


‘Quod cum ita sit, carissimi, manete in his, quae didicistis et tradita 
sunt vobis. Retinete semper pactum, quod fecistis cum Domino, id est 
hoc symbolum, quod ... confitemini. Pauca quidem sunt verba, sed 
omnia continent sacramenta. De totis enim Scripturis haec sub brevi- 
tate collecta sunt ... ut, quoniam plures credentium litteras nesciunt, 
vel, qui sciunt, per occupationes saeculi scripturas legere non possunt, 
haec corde retinentes, habeant sufficientem sibi scientiam salutarem. 
Ita, carissimi . . . haec salutaris confessio volvatur in pectoribus vestris.’ 
(Niceta de Symb. 13. 14.) 


With which compare : 


‘Quaeso vos, fratres carissimi, ut nobis referentibus expositionem 
symboli attentius audiatis. Quae doctrina symboli virtus est sacramenti, 
illuminatio animae, plenitudo credentium . .. Symbolum, dilectissimi, 
breve est verbis, sed magnum est sacramentis, parvum ostendens in- 
sinuatione latitudinis, sed totum continens compendio brevitatis. 
Exiguum est, ut memoriam non obruat ; sed diffusum, ut intelligentiam 
superexcedat. . . . Quidquid praefiguratum est in patriarchis, quidquid 
nuntiatum est in Scripturis, quidquid praedictum est in prophetis.. . 
totum hoc breviter, iuxta oraculum propheticum, symbolum in se con- 
tinet confitendum. Tenendo ergo, fratres carissimi, collectionem fidei 
et gratiam, professionis mysterium memoriae commendatum, iam ad 
istius symboli professionis sacramentum textumque veniamus - 
(‘St Augustine’, Serm. 242.) 


Isidore of Seville reproduces the passage of Niceta from ‘ Pauca qui- 
dem’ to ‘scientiam salutarem’ with hardly a verbal variation, and 
concludes by ‘ est enim breve fidei verbum et olim a propheta praedictum, 
quoniam verbum breviatum faciet Dominus super terram’, a reference 
to Isa. xxviii 22 through Rom. ix 28. 

And now compare with this : 


‘ Dilectissimi nobis, acceptiri sacramenta baptismatis . . . fidem quam 
credentes iustificandi estis toto corde concipite et . . . ad Deum, qui 
mentium nostrarum est illuminator, accedite, suscipientes evangelici 
symboli sacramentum, ... cuius pauca quidem verba sunt, sed magna 
mysteria. Sanctus etenim Spiritus, qui magistris ecclesiae ista dictavit 
tali eloquio, talique brevitate, salutiferam condidit fidem, ut quod cre- 
dendum vobis est semperque profitendum, nec intelligentiam possit 
latere, nec memoriam fatigare. Intentis itaque animis symbolum discite, 
et quod vobis sicut accepimus tradimus, non alicui materiae quae cor- 
rumpi potest, sed paginis vestri cordis ascribete’ (Preface to the 
‘ Traditio Symboli’ in the Ge/asian Sacramentary). 


1 J.T. S. xv 596. 
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There can be little doubt that this is dependent on Niceta, and 
probably directly rather than indirectly. And if Niceta thus influenced 
the preface, it is not unlikely that he also influenced the creed. 

But we can perhaps get nearer than this. In 371 a synod was held 
in Rome under Pope Damasus at which the leading bishop after himself 
was Valerian of Aquileia. This synod deposed Auxentius of Milan and 
received reports from brethren among the Gauls and the Bessi (possibly 
‘Veneti’, but cp. Burn Miceta p. xlv, Jntrod. 107 n). Now the Bessi were 
the sphere of Niceta’s special labours, ‘and we have the positive 
testimony of his writings to prove acquaintance with the discussions of 
this Roman synod’. The suggestion seems at least plausible that the 
baptismal creed of Rome was enlarged from a form nearly resembling, 
if not exactly reproducing, the Gelasian creed on the model of the creed 
of Marcellus, and under the influence of Niceta whose creed had itself 
been affected by it. Marcellus’s creed would have become known, 
partly by his own efforts and partly by its submission to the Council of 
Sardica, to all, or at least a large majority of, the bishops who were likely 
to assemble in Rome, from Spain on the West, to Aquileia on the 
North, and Africa on the South, and Niceta’s influence extended at least 
as far south as Campania. 

In conclusion I do not regard it as doubtful that Marcellus’s claims 
for his creed are true. His language is explicit, the historic situation 
gives testimony in his support, the creed is such as might very well have 
existed in central Asia Minor in the third century, and individual phrases 
are, so far as we can ascertain, Eastern if not characteristic of Asia Minor. 
If this be so, Julius’s creed would be likely to differ from it considerably, 
and Rufinus’s alleged statement to the contrary is shewn to be an exag- 
gerated interpretation. A primitive creed would almost certainly be far 
more simple. Thecreed of the Ge/asian Sacramentary is of the primitive 
type. It has all the Zapidarsty/ which Caspari regards as a mark of the 
sub-apostolic age. It is at least as old as Damasus. It underlies with- 
out verbal alteration the creed of Ambrose, and is the common founda- 
tion of a series of creeds throughout the Roman jurisdiction which 
appear to be modified from it by local or Eastern influences. That the 
Roman creed was enlarged under Damasus cannot be demonstrated, 
but it seems highly probable ; that this was done at the Council of 371 is 
at least an interesting conjecture. And thus the resemblance between 
the creed of Marcellus and that of Rufinus is accounted for not by 
Marcellus adopting the creed of his host, but inversely by the enlarge- 
ment of the Roman creed through the indirect influence of Marcellus. 


F. J. Babcock. 
1 Burn Introd. p. 107. 
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THE PRAYER OF ST POLYCARP AND ITS 
CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY. 


In his article ‘The Apostolic Anaphora and the Prayer of St Polycarp’ 
(J. TZ. S. xxi pp. 97 sq., January 1920) Dr Armitage Robinson throws 
doubt on the genuineness of this Prayer on account of the form of the 
Doxology with which it ends. He asks: ‘What, for example, is the 
earliest reference of any kind in a doxology to the Holy Spirit? There 
is none in the doxologies of the New Testament, nor in the numerous 
doxologies of the Epistle of Clement of Rome. Can we find one in 
any doxology which can be securely dated before we come to Clement 
of Alexandria or Hippolytus?’ (p. 102). 

Now it so happens that, while we have a considerable number of first- 
century and also of third-century doxologies, the extant literary remains 
of the second century, and especially of the fifty years (say 140 to 190) 
immediately preceding Clement of Alexandria’s earliest works, are 
almost a blank in this respect. Apart from the Prayer of Polycarp 
there is only one doxology which can with any great probability be 
assigned to this period: viz. that of Thecla’s prayer (airds «2 @eds kai coi 
7» d0€a «is tovs aidvas, addressed to Christ: Acta Pauli et Theclae 42). 
We have consequently no means of determining in this manner whether 
the use of the Threefold Name in doxologies was new in Clement’s days 
or already traditional. : 

But in spite of this we are not altogether without information as to 
the form they took fifty years earlier than Clement. Dr Robinson has 
failed to notice that Justin Martyr, in describing the Great Thanksgiving 
in the Liturgy of his day, says that the celebrant alvoy xai ddgav 76 Harpi 
trav dAwv ba Tod évéparos Tod Yiod Kai rod vevparos rod dyiov dvaréure 
(Afol. i 65); intending perhaps, incidentally, to shew the truth of what 
he has already stated more than once, that Christians were worshippers 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost (Afo/. i 6, 13). The 
natural interpretation of Justin’s words is, that the Son and the Holy 
Ghost were named in the doxology which concluded the Great Thanks- 
giving. Hence we may infer that when he wrote (150-155) the three- 
fold doxology was already established in the public prayers of the 
Church, so that there is no difficulty in supposing that St Polycarp may 
have used it at the time of his martyrdom (155 or 156). 

Further, Justin is professedly giving a description of Christian worship, 
not in some one church only but everywhere, which his wide experience 
as a traveller entitled him todo. Hence none of the usages he mentions 
can have been of very recent origin ; all must have been at least fifteen 
to twenty years old. And this brings us to 130-140 as the latest possible 
date for the rise of the threefold doxology. 

But Dr Robinson thinks that the particular way in which Polycarp’s 
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doxology is worded is suspicious. It runs thus (in Lightfoot’s text): o% 
aivd, v€ evroya, ve dofdlw dia Tod aiwviov Kal érovpaviov “Apyiepéws “Incod 
Xpiorov, dyarnrod gov Madds, 8° ob coi civ airG xai Tvetpare dyiw [7] 
86fa Kai viv [Kai det] Kai eis rods wéAXovtas alévas. Dr Robinson regards 
the xa before IIvevyar: as suggestive of a later date than the middle of 
the second century. But we find xai dyiw Ivevpar in a doxology 
of Hippolytus (Contr. Haeres. Noet. 18), and civ xal 73 éyiw Tvevpare 
in a doxology of Clement of Alexandria (Paed. iii 12), and between 
Clement of Alexandria and Polycarp there are no doxologies with which 
comparison can be made; while, much earlier, Clement of Rome can 
make the solemn asseveration: £7 yap 6 @cds xai £4 5 Kvpwos "Inoois 
Xpwrros kai 7d [vedua rd dywov. From such a formula there is but 
a single step to a doxology like Polycarp’s. 

But, even supposing that xai Ivevpart dyiw would be suspicious in 
a doxology of Polycarp’s time, there is a variant reading (dismissed 
without discussion by Dr Robinson). Eusebius (H. Z. iv 15) quotes 
a considerable part of the Martyrium Polycarpi, including the Prayer ; 
but, instead of xai IIvevpari, he reads év Iveiparr. The seven primary 
Greek MSS of the H. Z. all agree here, and so do two of the four oldest 
MSS of Rufinus’s Latin version. This is the earliest evidence for the 
text which we possess, and there is no reason to imagine that Eusebius 
would deliberately alter it for dogmatic purposes, especially as Basil 
(De Spiritu Sancto xxix 72) quotes from a work of his now lost a prayer 
addressed to God: 814 tod Swrijpos jpav “Inoot Xpwrrod civ ayiw Tvev- 
part. Besides, no controversy had as yet arisen about the wording of 
the doxology such as ultimately led to the abandonment of the form év 
Ivevpare dyiw in orthodox circles; and Athanasius still uses it in 358 
(Hist. Arian. 80). 

And this change in Catholic usage may well account for the reading 
kat Ilvevpar: dyiw in the Greek MSS and in the Latin version of 
the Martyrium Polycarpi. In liturgical documents éy in this position 
was liable to be altered to xai or ovv. As an instance of this, the coi 

. ba... év, which is the normal form of doxology (according to the 
best text) in the eighth book of the Afostolical Constitutions, is every- 
. where changed by the later Epitomist in the Avardgers 5:4 “InroAvrov to 
gol... pera... vv, and a similar change has been made in most of the 
MSS of the Constitutions themselves. Acts of Martyrdom were liturgical 
documents ; they were publicly read in church at the commemorations 
of the martyrs. Hence they were naturally subjected to the same kind 
of modification; whereas mere literary documents, like Eusebius’s 
Eccles. History, have remained for the most part unaltered. 

J. W. Tyrer. 


[With reference to what Dr Robinson says of ‘the surprising pheno- 
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menon’ that the formula ‘through Whom to Thee with Him and the 
Holy Ghost be glory’, ‘ which is somewhat strange to our modern ears’, 
is ‘the stereotyped doxology’ of the Church of Abyssinia, while he has 
found only two instances of it in Greek, viz. in the Prayer of St Polycarp 
and in the Liturgy of St Mark: it may be noted that however rare may 
be the concise & of coi civ airé xai, equivalent formulae, some of them 
even more ‘strange’, are not uncommon, especially in Egypt. The 
scheme is a little expanded in the Coptic ‘through Whom the glory 
befitteth Thee with Him and the Holy Ghost’ (Zi#t. Z. and W. 
pp. 145, 148, 188: Denzinger Rit. orient. ii p. 49); but I do not know 
of an instance of this in Greek. But in Athanasius we have, de Jncarn. 
57 8¢ ob Kai wef ob airG 7 Marpi civ airé 7 Yio ev dyin Tveipart tysh 
xrh.: Hist. Arian. 80 80 ob coi 7 Marpi wai civ aité 73 Adyw & Ivev- 
pate dyiw % 8dfa xrr.: Fest. Zp. ix 11 ‘through Whom to Him and with 
Him be glory and dominion in the Holy Ghost’: 7d. xi 15 ‘through 
Whom to the Same and to his Father be glory’. A second type, & of 
cai we? ob coi 7 ddfa civ 74 Tavayiw .. . Ivevpari, occurs in the Liturgy 
of St Mark (Zi##. Z. and W. pp. 137, 142), and, if we may judge from 
the cue, which is all that is given, in the Greek Egyptian St Basil 
(Renaudot Zi#. orient. i pp. 57, 60, 63, 76 sq., 79), as well as in St Cyril 
of Jerusalem Caz. xv fin. and St Gregory of Nazianzus Oraz. vii fin., and 
the Syriac Liturgy of St James (Zi##. Z. and W. pp. 83sq., 89, 93, 100, 
105). F.E.B.] 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HADRIAN’S 
SACRAMENTARY. 


Das Sacramentarium Gregorianum nach dem Aachener Urexemplar, 
herausgegeben von D. Hans LigTzMaAnn, Professor in Jena. 
(8vo. Miinster in Westf., 1921.) 


THE third part of the series of Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen maintains, 
both in importance of matter and in quality of workmanship, the high 
standard which had been set in the first two parts by P. Kunibert 
Mohlberg’s excellent edition of the St Gallen MS 348. The task 
Professor Lietzmann has taken in hand is not an easy one; it is, indeed, 
perhaps less simple in its conditions than he has conceived it to be; 
and it may perhaps be well to suspend judgement about the certainty 
of his conclusions. But it is right at once, in expressing this opinion, 
to say that it would be difficult to speak too highly of the skill and care 
with which, as a rule, he handles the material he has actually used. 
Assuming that his estimate of that material is correct, his treatment of 
it is generally convincing, and, apart from a small number of points 
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where his judgement seems to have failed to hit the mark, it would 
appear that he has come as near to the fulfilment of his purpose as the 
conditions of the problem allow. 

The aim of his work is the reconstruction of the text of that 
Gregorian Sacramentary which was sent to Charles the Great, some ten 
or fifteen years before his coronation at Rome, by Hadrian I, and from 
which the Gregorian Sacramentaries of later date derive the most impor- 
tant part of their contents. This work has seemed to him to be made 
more urgently needful by the appearance of a volume issued a few years 
ago by the Henry Bradshaw Society'!; and no doubt if that volume were 
taken, as its rather vague title may have suggested, as an attempt at 
reconstruction, there was need to provide something better. It would 
have been a misfortune that anything so inadequate, from that point of 
view, should occupy a position to which it had no claim. And if there 
is reason to think that it would have been wiser, or at any rate safer, to 
test the foundations for a scheme of reconstruction by a comparison, or 
at least by some experimental examination, of the readings of a larger 
number of the earliest group of manuscripts, it is only fair to remember 
the difficulties which have, during recent years, stood in the way of all 
such research. 

Readers of his Petrus und Paulus in Rom will remember that 
Professor Lietzmann there accepts the position which may be said to 
have been established by the late Mr Edmund Bishop and his fellow- 
worker, P. Suitbert Baumer, with regard to the Sacramentary of Hadrian 
and its relation to the Gregorian Sacramentaries of later days. He 
accepts, that is to say, the view that Hadrian’s Sacramentary or 
Gregorianum is to be found, either by itself, or distinct or easily 
distinguishable from the other matter which has been added to it, in 
a considerable number of manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
all written, apparently, in the Frankish kingdom: that the supplement 
which is in most of the earliest group of these manuscripts appended to 
the Gregorianum, and the preface to that supplement which some of 
them contain (known from its first word as the ‘ Hucusque’), are the 

’ The Gregorian Sacramentary under Charles the Great (H.B.S. vol. xlix, 8vo, 
1915). As 1 was myself the editor of this volume, I think it may be well to say 
that there is not, in my own judgement, any question of rivalry or of comparison 
between Prof. Lietzmann’s work and my own. We have been to a certain extent 
working over the same ground and using the same manuscripts, but in different 
ways and for different purposes. I had (as I hoped, sufficiently) disclaimed any 
attempt at producing a final edition : and my aim was merely to supply, for the use 
of other scholars, a working instrument which might be of service in the process of 
examining and comparing the manuscripts of the Gregorian Sacramentary, It is 
a matter of some regret to me that the issue of this book should have been a cause 
tending to hasten Professor Lietzmann’s fulfilment of his scheme ; but I am happy 
to think that it has been of some use to him in his task. 
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work of Alcuin ; and that, as ‘ Hucusque’ tells us, Alcuin had not only 
provided the supplement to meet practical needs which the Gregorianum 
by itself did not satisfy, but had revised the current text of the 
Gregorianum with a view to correcting, ‘artis stilo’, the errors intro- 
duced by scribes, and had distinguished by ‘virgulae’ certain parts of 
its contents which could not be regarded as possessing the authority 
of St Gregory. 

So far, Professor Lietzmann followed the lines of Mr Bishop and his 
colleague. But he took note of a point which they had (not unwittingly) 
passed by, and found in it the basis of a classification of the manuscripts 
of the Gregorianum which he proposed to apply for purposes of textual 
criticism: and in the present work we have its application and its 
result. 

Some ofthe manuscripts of the earliest group, and some of later— 
even of much later—date, include in the title prefixed to their text of 
the Gregorianum (or to their text as a whole, where the Gregorianum is 
blended with other matter) the statement that they have been transcribed 
‘ex authentico libro bibliothecae cubiculi’. This Professor Lietzmann 
interprets, probably quite rightly, as a claim to be derived from the 
book sent by Hadrian to Charles, and preserved as a standard text in 
the palace library at Aix-la-Chapelle.' He calls attention to the remark 
of Dr Ludwig Traube that the words never occur in the title of a manu- 
script which contains ‘Hucusque’: and he adopts the view that the 
presence of these words marks the text of the Gregorianum before which 
they appear as being independent of Alcuin’s revision, and derived from 
Hadrian’s Sacramentary, while the appearance of ‘ Hucusque’, on the 
other hand, marks the text of the Gregorianum, which it follows, as being 
derived from Alcuin’s revised text. By this test he divides the early 
manuscripts into two classes—a ‘ Hadrian class’ and an ‘ Alcuin class’ : 
and he holds that this classification indicates the lines on which recon- 
struction of the text of the ‘authenticum’ may safely proceed. 

It seems open to some doubt, on the evidence at present available, 
whether the reference to the ‘ authenticum’ in the title of those manu- 
scripts which would thus be placed in the ‘ Hadrian class’ can be so 
strictly applied as a test that the classification furnishes a satisfactory 
basis for reconstructive work. It is clear that, if we include the later 
manuscripts of the group, the words in question do not and cannot apply 

1 It is not perhaps quite so certain as he appears to think that the words did not 
occur in the title of Hadrian’s Sacramentary, as a reference to a standard copy in 
the Papal Library. They are so interpreted in the title of at least one late manu- 
script, which substitutes ‘Romanae ecclesiae’ for ‘cubiculi’; Ebner Quellen und 
Forschuugen p. 37. The exact interpretation, however, is unimportant: for 


practical purposes Hadrian’s book, not that from which it was copied, would be the 
‘authenticum ’ for Charles’s dominions. 
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in the same sense to all of them. In some of the later manuscripts the 
reproduction of the words is, as Professor Lietzmann himself says, 
merely mechanical.’ And if we consider only those which seem to be 
of the ninth century, and are thus probably separated from the ‘ authen- 
ticum’ by comparatively few descents, we shall find that even here the 
claim cannot be admitted with equal strictness of interpretation for all 
of them. They appear to be four: 

1. The Cambrai MS 164 (C) written for Hildoard, Bishop of Cambrai, 
in 811 or 812. 

2. The Vatican MS Reginae 337 (r), written probably c. 850, cer- 
tainly before 868. 

3. The Paris MS B.N. lat. 2292, written probably c. 870. 

4. The Vienna MS Theol. 149, from Reichenau.’ 
Of these, Professor Lietzmann regards C as an actual transcript from the 
‘authenticum’: and he has observed that C and r exhibit agreement 
in certain points which clearly indicate descent from a common arche- 
type. But their texts of the Gregorianum, taken as a whole, differ in 
their general character. That of C is ina high degree ungrammatical. 
That of r is not wholly free from grammatical errors: but these are 
comparatively few, and the faults of the first scribe seem to have been 
mainly the result of a tendency to omit letters, syllables, or words. It 
is clear that if C be regarded as an accurate copy of the ‘authenticum’ 
the text of r must be the product of a revision. Professor Lietzmann, 
in the introduction to his reconstructed text, remarks of r that it has 
occasionally been subject to the influences of Church usage and of 
Alcuin’s edition, and describes it as ‘ mannigfach entstellt’* He thus 


1 Petrus und Paulus in Rom, p. 34. 

2 Of these, Prof. Lietzmann has employed the first two, using for C a photo- 
graphic copy, for r the text printed in H.B.S. vol. xlix. In that volume this 
manuscript is distinguished by the symbol R: but it is probably most convenient 
here to follow Prof. Lietzmann’s notation. 

8 Pp. xxxviii, xxv. In this description I am uncertain whether he has had in 
view the frequent indications, given in the printed text, of corrections in the manu- 
script, without at the same time taking account of what has been said in the pre- 
ceding introduction about the date and the peculiar method of the corrector. See 
H.B.S. vol. xlix, p. xxvi. It may be worth while here to take notice of some points 
in which he has fallen short of complete accuracy in regard to this manuscript. 
(1) He places its date (p. xxv) in the time of Hadrian II, on the strength of a note 
by Mr Bishop, which, while it points out that the Hadrian whose name appears (as 
an addition) in the Exultet cannot, as had been supposed, be Hadrian I, gives as 
a reason that the name has replaced that (also an addition) of Nicolas, and assigns 
to the manuscript a date about 850. (2) He states (p. xxv) that it contains not 
only Alcuin’s appendix, but ‘Hucusque’, apparently forgetting that this preface 
never occurs in a manuscript of the class to which he assigns it. These slips are 
the more unaccountable since in Petrus und Paulusin Rom he had stated the facts 
correctly. (3) On p. xxvi he gives, as the present press-mark of the ‘Codex 
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appears to admit that his classification of it as a member of the 
‘Hadrian’ group is subject to certain reservations. 

Of the third manuscript it is clear that its Gregorianum, if independent 
of Alcuin’s revision of the text, is probably not altogether independent 
of Alcuin’s work: for it includes, as Mr Bishop has pointed out, a good 
deal of matter which is found in Alcuin’s supplement to the Gregorianum, 
and has probably been derived from that source. Of the fourth I do 
not know any account sufficiently detailed to indicate clearly its relation 
to the other three. It appears to contain Alcuin’s Supplement with 
some modifications and additions: and as it is practically certain to have 
been among the manuscripts examined by Professor Traube, it may be 
safely regarded as not containing ‘ Hucusque’, and therefore as falling 
into the ‘Hadrian class’. Some readings cited from it agree with C and 
r, where these differ from those of the manuscript selected by Professor 
Lietzmann as the representative of the ‘Alcuin class’: but this fact, 
while it suggests that the text of its Gregorianum might repay examina- 
tion with a view to classification, does not carry us far: the citations 
are not sufficient in quantity or in character to shew that it belongs to 
a group independent, for their text of the Gregorianum, of Alcuin’s re- 
vision. For the confirmation, or for the testing, of the theory that such 
a group of manuscripts really exists, some further examination of the 
unexplored texts of the Paris and the Vienna manuscripts would seem 
desirable: and in the absence of such evidence as this may be found to 
give, it seems best to suspend judgement about the security of this part 
of Professor Lietzmann’s foundation. 

If we turn to the earliest manuscripts of the ‘ Alcuin class’ there 
seems to be also here some reason for hesitation, and for holding that 
further comparison is desirable before deciding that the ‘ Hucusque’ 
manuscripts as a class, or any one of them, can be securely accepted as 
furnishing a text reproducing the results of Alcuin’s revision of the 
Gregorianum. It is most likely that Alcuin’s work was done before 800 ; 
it cannot be placed later than 804 : and ‘he earliest manuscripts of the 
class are probably not much earlier than 850. The intervening years 
were a time of rather varied liturgical activity ; and the manuscripts 
covered by Mr Bishop’sesurvey suggest that even in the Gregorianum 
Alcuin’s work was not left untouched by influences which worked more 
freely after the death of Charles than under his control. 

Of the character of Alcuin’s textual work on the Gregorianum we may 
gather from ‘ Hucusque’ that it was limited to the correction of manifest 
Reginae Sueciae’ cited by the Benedictine editors of St Gregory, ‘ Vat. Reg. 
337’, having apparently forgotten for the moment that this is the press-mark of r, 
and failed to observe that the ‘Cod. Reg. Sueciae’ in question is really (as appears 


quite clearly from the Benedictines’ account of it) identical with another of his own 
principal authorities, the Vatican MS Ottob. lat. 313. 
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errors in the current copies, and did not include the importation or sub- 
stitution of matter not included in the text of the ‘authenticum’.! For 
such alternative or additional forms he had a place in the Supplement ; 
there was no need, and it was probably not in accordance with his 
instructions, to interpolate them in the Gregorianum. But in all the 
manuscripts covered by Mr Bishop’s examination we find more or less of 
such interpolation. The influence of the Sacramentaries of the ‘later 
Gelasian’ type has evidently affected the contents of their Gregorianum 
in varying degrees: and it is most likely that in a greater or less degree 
the same influence would affect its text. It is hardly to be doubted 
that this influence had been one source of the errors which Alcuin’s 
revision was intended to remove. Both in early transcripts from the 
‘authenticum’ and in the multiplication of copies derived from them, 
the accuracy of the scribes would inevitably be affected by their long 
use of the Gelasian texts—the readings of the ‘ eighth-century Gelasian’ 
Mass-books would tend to appear in the ‘Gregorian’ text, just as those 
of the Old Latin version tend to appear in manuscripts of the Vulgate. 
And in its turn Alcuin’s revised text would naturally be affected in the 
same way, perhaps even more strongly, since the tendency to a conscious 
return to the earlier liturgical tradition would lead to the intentional 
adoption of the older readings. 

The Vatican manuscript Ottob. lat. 313 (O), which Professor 
Lietzmann has taken as the representative of the ‘Hucusque’ group, 
and therefore of Alcuin’s text, is apparently the earliest of the group ; 
and its Gregorianum shews less interpolation than that of the others 
discussed by Mr. Bishop. But it was from this point of view—as 
exhibiting the contents and arrangement of Alcuin’s Sacramentary, not 
as reproducing the textual results of Alcuin’s revision of the Gregorianum 
—that Mr Bishop placed it among the best examples of the combination 
Gregorianum + ‘Hucusque’ + Supplement. And before deciding on its 
value for purposes of textual criticism, it would have been desirable, had 
it been possible, to make at least an experimental comparison of its 
text with some other of the earliest manuscripts which contain the like 
combination. For the choice actually made of another ‘ Hucusque’ 
text for purposes of comparison it is difficult to account, except on the 

1 The ‘ authenticum’ itself was probably not free from grammatical errors, such 
as Alcuin strove to remedy: and the guarded language of ‘ Hucusque’ may suggest 
that his aim was not so much to secure exact agreement with the ‘authenticum’ as 
to secure a text of respectable latinity. 

2 Perhaps such a comparison with MS 19 dis of the Autun Seminary (mentioned, 
but not discussed in detail, by Mr Bishop) might be of special interest from the 
textual point of view. This manuscript is one of the earliest of the ‘ Hucusque’ 
group: and as it was written, apparently, at Tours, where Alcuin’s reputation 
might have secured special respect for his work, it seems possible that it may have 


preserved the text of his edition of the Gregorianum in a form less altered than 
other Sacramentaries of the same period. 
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ground that it was necessary to use the most accessible witness, without 
much regard to the certainty of its evidence. The printed text of 
Pamelius, which has been thus employed, is no doubt a careful piece of 
work according to the standard of its times: but it is not quite clear 
what manuscripts were employed by its editor, or how he handled them ; 
while it is most probable that, like other editors of his time, he did not 
hesitate to correct the readings of his authorities, where they seemed to 
need correction. 

Professor Lietzmann bases his reconstruction on three manuscripts: 
C, regarded as transcribed directly from the ‘authenticum’, is the 
primary authority ; O, regarded as exhibiting Alcuin’s recension of the 
text, and r, regarded as derived from the ‘ authenticum’ by less direct 
and less immediate descent than C, stand next. Where C and O agree 
as against r, they suffice, as a rule, to determine the reading of the arche- 
type. Where C and r agree as against O, the reading of O is to be 
regarded as derived from Alcuin’s recension, especially if it lacks the 
support of Pamelius’s text (p). The combination of Or p against C may 
suggest a doubt whether C has preserved the reading of the archetype. 
But there is sometimes reason to think that an early reading, supported 
by the Leonine Sacramentary, has been retained in the ‘ authenticum’ 
and preserved by C, though it has been discarded by the other texts. 
The Gelasianum, as found in the Vatican MS Reg. 316, has also weight 
in indicating the survival of early readings: but it has perhaps still 
greater importance for the text of O, as being the source from which 
Alcuin drew his corrections of the apparent errors of the current 
Gregorian texts. The Sacramentaries of the ‘eighth-century Gelasian’ 
group are occasionally cited : but comparatively little use has been made 
of them.’ 

Against the soundness of this method there is not much to be said, if 
it be granted that the estimate of the three manuscripts, C, O, and r, is 
correct. But an ‘advocatus diaboli’ might say that the claims of C to 
be on the whole a faithful and accurate transcript of the ‘authenticum’ 
stand in need of support. Its scribe, as we may see from his colophon, 
was not fettered by ordinary rules of grammar, and probably, even apart 
from the influence of the books he had been accustomed to use, would 
add in his copy to the number of such grammatical blunders as may 
have existed in the text of the ‘authenticum’. As a matter of fact 
a considerable number of the readings which appear in C alone of the 
three manuscripts are to be found also in one or more of the available 
texts of the ‘later Gelasian’ books. These books depend to a large 

1 It is to be noted that in the citations from Ménard’s notes of the readings of the 
ancient manuscript of Rheims, that book appears to be regarded as an early 
example of the Gregorian Sacramentary. It was, as is clear from Joseph Voisin’s 
transcript, the text of which was published some years ago in the Bibhiothéque 
Liturgique of Canon Ulysse Chevalier, a book of the ‘later Gelasian’ type. 
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extent on the earlier Ge/asianum, and probably to a considerable extent 
upon a source closely related to the Leonine Sacramentary: and early 
readings may sometimes be due to them, rather than to the ‘authen- 
ticum’. With regard to O he might say that while the number of 
places in which its readings differ from those of C and r indicates an 
amount of alteration, often of a trivial sort, greater than is suggested by 
the language of ‘ Hucusque’, it is clear that it has been affected by 
interpolations derived from the ‘later Gelasian’ books, and that its 
peculiar readings also shew signs of their influence. He might argue 
that it is possible to regard C rather as a specimen of the books which 
called for Alcuin’s work of revision than as a close and exact copy of 
the ‘authenticum’, and to hold that O, while it is probably derived from 
Alcuin’s revision, cannot safely be regarded as a faithful representative 
of Alcuin’s text. About the merits of r, there might be less need for 
him to suggest doubts, as its relative value in the scheme of reconstruc- 
tion is not high. It stands closer to thy: archetype than O : but its text, 
as compared with that of C, shews the sults of a revision, in which the 
emendations sometimes agree with those of O, and where they differ, 
are sometimes better, sometimes worse: even where they may be 
regarded as certainly right, it does not follow that they were the readings 
of the ‘authenticum’. And if Alcuin was responsible for the revision 
which is represented by O, the authority of the revision represented by 
r is quite uncertain. 

The part of such an advocate is odious, and I am not desirous of 
undertaking it. Noram I inclined, without further evidence, to uphold 
such a counter-estimate of the value of the three manuscripts as I have 
sketched. But it could not, on present evidence, be put aside as 
altogether groundless ; and it is clear that its acceptance would seriously 
affect the validity of Professor Lietzmann’s method and the security of 
his text. It is at least quite possible, and I believe not unlikely, that 
further exploration of the early texts of the Gregorianum, while it may 
give us further light upon the character and extent of Alcuin’s revision, 
may establish the general correctness of his classification and of that 
estimate of the three manuscripts on which he has relied. And it there- 
fore seems the more a matter of regret that he has been hindered by the 
conditions of the time, and by a desire for the early completion of a task 
which he believed to be urgent, from making the foundations of his work 
more sure. For such exploration as seems to be desirable, and for the 
publication of its results, we may have long to wait. But in the mean- 
time, admirable as his work undoubtedly is in many respects, it seems 
wisest to delay a full acceptance of his judgement, and to look upon the 
reconstructed text as an authority requiring perhaps more than ordinary 
caution in its use. 


H. A. WILSON. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE GOSPEL (?) OF 
BARTHOLOMEW. 


JeRomE had heard of an apocryphal Gospel of Bartholomew,’ Dionysius 
the Areopagite quotes two sentences of the teaching of ‘the divine 
Bartholomew ’,’ part of an Apocalypse of Bartholomew was published by 
E. Dulaurier in 1835, but only within the last thirty years have large 
fragments of Bartholomew apocrypha in Greek, Latin, Coptic, and 
Slavonic been made generally accessible.‘ 

To these may be added a short saying of Bartholomew which is 
quoted in the so-called Book of Hierotheos.’ The writer is explaining 
why the mystical experience of crucifixion is a necessary stage in the 
ascent of the mind to complete union with the Good which is the source 
of all things. Amongst other reasons he gives the following: 


‘ The Apostle says concerning Christ, “If we suffer with him, we shall 
also be glorified with him” (Rom. viii 17). How then can we suffer 
with him if we suffer not with his sufferings ? How then can we suffer 
with his sufferings if we endure not the cross? For the divine 
Bartholomew wrote “ As for me I glorify the Cross of mysteries (or ‘of 
sufferings’), and I know that it is the first gate of the house of God ”.’® 


Several questions are raised by this quotation. (a) The form of cita- 


1 Comment. in Evang. Matthaet, Prologus (P. L. xxvi 17 4). 

2 de Myst. Theol. i 3 otrw yovv 5 Oeios BapBodopaids gna, nai ToAARY Tv Ocodroyiav 
eiva: kai éhaxiorny, wal 7d ebayyéAov mAaTi Kai péya Kai a’&s cuvTeTUnpévor. 

3 Fragments ... de Barthélemy et de U histoire des communautés religieuses fondées 
pars. Pakhome. Paris. 

* These fragments have been collected in a monograph in the Revue Biblique by 
A. Wilmart and E. Tisserant, who suggest tentatively that they are the remains of 
various later amplifications of an original Greek gospel of B. which first saw the 
light ‘vers le ive siécle, dans quelque secte chrétienne en marge de l’Eglise 
d’Alexandrie’, R.B., 1913, pp. 161-190, 321-368, where a full account is given 
of all earlier work on the subject: cp. also R. B., 1921, pp. 481-516; Patrologia 
Orientalis x ii pp. 185-194; J. T.S. vi pp. 577-586, vii p. 633 f. 

5 Contained in two Syriac MSS: Brit. Mus. Add. 7189 and Harvard Sem. 
Mus. 4009. The reference to Bartholomew occurs in bk. ii cap. 21, fol. 79b 1 of 
the English MS. 


© etaseat oansh ean’s psaladh to amie’ GK oda 
rath modus ol 3K AO oS wae fii 
woale’ dus rasoas 


Brit. Mus. Add. 7189 gives the text twice, once as quoted above and once 
substituting Gop for 39%. Sem. Mus. 4009 reads MURS TN <x Gc. 
The commentator, Theodosios of Antioch, whose notes are given in full in Add. 7189, 
reads issn only. Theodosios throws no light on the source of the quotation 


beyond identifying Bartholomew with the Apostle of that name. 
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tion implies a written source, some book not merely describing the 
adventures of Bartholomew but written in his name. None of the 
published fragments provides quite what is needed. Is the unknown 
source therefore to be identified with the original Gospel of Bartholomew 
which Wilmart and Tisserant suppose to lie behind all the known 
apocrypha ? 

(4) If the Cross is the first gate it seems to be implied, as Theodo- 
sios points out, that there are subsequent gates. Have we here a 
reminiscence of those Gnostic schemes of redemption in which the 
gateways leading to the spheres of the various ‘archons’ are prominent 
features ? 

(¢) When the writer refers to the ‘Cross of mysteries’, is he thinking 
of the historical Crucifixion of Christ or of the mystical experience of 
the soul? In other words, was the Apocryphon here quoted a mystical 
book like the book of Hierotheos ? 

It is interesting that of the two earliest known quotations of Bar- 
tholomew one occurs in the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
the other in a book which Theodosios at any rate believed to have been 
written by the teacher of Dionysius, and that both writers use the 
epithet ‘divine’. It is also noteworthy that the birthplace chosen by 
Wilmart and Tisserant for their original Gospel of Bartholomew is the 
kind of place where von Harnack and others suppose the Dionysian litera- 
ture to have originated (Hist. of Dogma iv 337). 


F. S. Marsu. 


ON THE AFRICAN ORIGIN OF CODEX PALATINUS 
OF THE GOSPELS (e). 


In his lucid and interesting account of the recovery of a lost leaf of 
Codex Palatinus (¢) of the Old Latin Gospels Prof. A. Souter raises the 
question of the origin of the MS and comes to the conclusion that the 
MS was written in Africa.’ I think something may be said in support 
of this view, but the grounds on which Prof. Souter bases his conclusion 
need examining. Nothing is more important in Latin palaeography 
than to ascertain the characteristics which distinguish the various schools 
of writing. The present note is concerned with the question of the 
African school. Did such a school exist in the fifth and sixth centuries 
and, if so, what were its distinguishing features ? 

Whenever there is a suspicion that a given MS may come from Africa 
it is sound palaeography to resort at once to Codex Bobiensis (4) of the 
1 J. T. S. xxiii (1922) p. 285. 

VOL. XXIII, Dd 
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Gospels ' to see if striking similarities are to be observed. For, if any 
Latin MS of the Bible comes from Africa, Codex & is that MS. Not 
only is the form of its uncial characters ‘ exotic’, as Traube expressed 
it (taking the Italian uncials as the normal), but the many curious 
symbols for the ‘Nomina Sacra’ which abound in & are found in no 
other Latin MS.? This in itself renders 4 a provincial product. When 
to peculiarity of script and of abbreviations we add peculiarity of text 
the surmise that we are dealing with a provincial product changes to 
conviction. Now we know that the text of is African. We naturally 
infer that the script is also. This hypothesis, moreover, receives corro- 
boration from the circumstance that the two MSS which most closely 
resemble it graphically contain works of an African Father, St Cyprian.® 
The general angularity of curved letters found in & is also to be seen in 
these two MSS of Cyprian. And the peculiarly shaped m, with the first 
stroke a markedly straight line, as in half-uncials, is especially noteworthy. 
Another characteristic letter is ¢ with the tongue rather coarsely drawn, 
not at all like the e of such genuine Italian MSS as the Puteanus of 
Livy (MS Paris lat. 5730)* and the Codex Vercellensis (a) of the 
Gospels,* written about the same time as & and the Cyprian MSS men- 
tioned. And the stroke indicating omitted m or ~ at the end of a line 
is placed in £ and the two Cyprian MSS not after the vowel, as is usual 
in Italian MSS of this period, but directly over it. If we were right in 
regarding & as of African origin then the similarity between & and the 
two MSS of Cyprian (an African writer) is tantamount to confirmation 
of the African origin of these two Cyprian MSS also. If this reasoning 
is correct £ and the two Cyprian MSS constitute our first touchstone for 
testing African origin, at least for uncial MSS of about the fifth century. 

How does the case stand with regard to the Codex Palatinus? The 
first point to bear in mind is that it is not as old an uncial MS as either 
k or the two Cyprian MSS. It is perhaps by a century more recent. 
This may account for the absence in e of the peculiar forms found in &. 


1 MS Turin G vii 15. For facsimiles see C. Cipolla Codici Bobbiesi pl. xiv-xv 
and the complete reproduction of the MS: JI codice evangelico k della biblioteca 
universitaria nazionale di Torino (Turin 1913). Also Old Latin Biblical Texts vol. ii 
(Oxford 1886); and J. 7. S. v (1903) 88 sqq. 

2 See L. Traube Nomina Sacra pp. 138 sqq. 

8 ] refer to MS Turin F iv 27 (+ Milan D 519 inf. + Vatic. lat. 10959) and the 
fragment, Orleans 192 (169) fol. 1 reproduced in Chatelain Uncialis Scriptura pl. V a. 
The Turin MS is reproduced in Chatelain of. at. pl. iv, and in Cipolla Cod. Bob. pl. 
xiii. Facsimile of the Vatican fragment of the Turin MS, in Ehrle-Liebaert 
Specimina cod. lat. Vatic, pl. 5 d. 

* Facsimiles in Chatelain Pal. des class. lat. pl. cxvi; Pal. Soc. pl. 31, 32 ; Zange- 
meister-Wattenbach Exempla pl. xix and elsewhere: the entire MS is reproduced 
on a reduced scale by Béthaud of Paris. 

5 Facsimile in Ehrle-Liebaert Specimina pl. 5 c. 
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But are there no features in e¢ which point to Africa as its home? 
Prof. Souter gives three: ‘(1) the fact that the initial letter of each 
column, whether it be at the beginning of a word or not, is always 
a very large capital ; (2) the horizontal stroke beyond the end of a line 
indicating omitted m or x is neither a horizontal stroke pure and simple 
(with or without a. or ,) nor a gracefully curved line (with or without 
a.or,), but a horizontal stroke with a short angular hook at each end, 
thus ~—, ; (3) the letter c is not represented by a c with a faint oblique 
stroke at the foot, but by an additional curl of the lower part of the curve 
of the c itself.’ Let us examine these three features in their order. 

(1) If the use of capitals at the beginning of each page or column is an 
African feature we should find it in & and the Cyprian MSS. This 
is not the case, however. On the other hand, this feature, if it be 
African, should be absent in non-African MSS. What are the facts? 
We find capitals at the beginning of each page or each column used 
regularly in the following MSS : 


A. Classical Works. 
. Vatic. lat. 3256—Virgil. Square capitals s. iv. 
. Vienna 16’—Lucan. Rustic cap. s. iv. 
. Rome Vatic. lat. ro696—Livy. Uncial s. v. 
. Paris lat. 5730°—Livy. Uncial s. v. 
Vienna 15—Livy. Uncial s. v. 
Vienna 1*—Pliny Hist. Nat. Uncial s. v. 
. St Paul in Carinthia XXV 2. 36—Pliny H.N. Uncials. v. 
. Vienna 1—Ulpianus, Instit. Uncial s. v. 
. Verona XV (13)—Gaius, Instit. Uncial s. v. 
. New York, Morgan MS M 462—Pliny, Epist. Uncial s. v. 
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B. Christian Works. 


. Paris lat. 17725—-Gospels (ff*). Uncial s. v. 

. Milan Ambros. C 73 inf.—Gospels. Uncial s. v. 

. Vienna 1235*—Gospels. Uncial s. v. 

. Verona XXVIII (26)—August. Uncial s. v. 

. Petrograd Q. v. I. 3—August. Uncial s. v. 

. Wiirzburg th. q. 2—Hieron. Uncial s. v. 

. St Paul in Carinthia XXV 3. 19—Ambros. Uncial s. v. 
. Verona XIII (11)—Hilarius. Uncial s. v. 


The above list, it will be seen, includes only the oldest of the Latin 


om awn fw N 


1 The MS is now in Naples. Facsimiles in Mon. Pal. Vindob, ii p\. 27-28. 


2 Only here and there, e.g. fol. 257” col. ii begins with a capital though in the 
middle of a word. 
8 Now in Naples. 


Dd2 
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MSS which shew the feature under discussion. No one will venture to 
claim these MSS for Africa on the strength of this feature. Some of 
them obviously originated in Italy, with which country their whole past 
history is bound up. Others are so like them as to justify their being 
ascribed to Italy. 

(2) The shape of the m or x stroke found in ¢ is, I fear, no criterion. 
It is found in Vienna 1235 (now in Naples) and in other MSS that have 
no connexion with Africa. 

(3) The c found in Codex Palatinus is a form taken from Rustic 
capitals. The scribe of ¢ is guilty here of mixing types of writing. It 
is hard to find another unciat MS with this form of c. It is not found 
in & nor in the two Cyprian MSS referred to above. There is no ground 
whatever for considering it African. 

Although it must be granted that the palaeographical arguments 
adduced by Prof. Souter do not establish the African theory, there is one 
external feature which connects the Palatinus with 4 and the Cyprian 
MSS and thus supports that theory. The feature is sufficiently peculiar 
to merit attention. I refer to the trick which the scribe of ¢ has of 
writing his letters not on the line or just a little above the line (as is usual 
with scribes) but partly above and partly below the line, so that the 
ruled line appears to cut through the lower portion of the letters. This 
feature is very marked in the Turin Cyprian MS. It is also seen here 
and there in &, and, unless I err, in the Orleans fragment of Cyprian as 
well. The leaf of the Palatinus examined by me in the British Museum 
shews the same unusual feature. Now this feature is very rare in Latin 
MSS, and ¢ shares this feature with & (the African text of the Gospels) 
and two MSS of Cyprian, an African writer. It is, of course, possible 
that this agreement is merely accidental. It is more reasonable, how- 
ever, to ascribe it to the common African origin of the MSS in question. 
If the above is correct, our main source of information of African 
palaeography during the earliest period is to be found in & and e and 
the Cyprian MSS mentioned above. 

Codex Palatinus of the Gospels was preserved in the eighteenth 
century in the Bishop’s Palace at Trent. For over a century it found 
a home in the Imperial and Royal Library of Vienna (MS 1185). As 
a result of the war the precious book is again at Trent.' Hadent sua 
fata libelli. 


E. A. Lowe. 


1 See H. Tietze Die Entfihrung von Wiener Kuntswerken nach Italien (Vienna 
1919) pp. 38 and 51. 
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NOTES ON HEBREW LEXICOGRAPHY. 


THE following notes are intended, if possible, to clear up a few words 
of uncertain meaning in the Hebrew lexicons, to draw attention tc 
several cognate roots occurring-in Assyrian, and to suggest some cor- 
rections in the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon of Drs Brown, Driver, and Briggs. 


3%. In a note on this root in the last number of this JouRNAL 
(vol. xxiii no. 89 p. 7°) I traced the Hebrew root 398 back to Ass. 
uddubu ito oppress’. Is it further possible to see a connexion with 
Arab. Cal 1 é was well-mannered’; II (a) ‘educated’, (4) ‘ punished’? 
If this is so, the meaning ‘ punished’ would be the primary sense in 
Arabic, the root having signified originally ‘oppress’ or ‘ vex’, whence 
it passed over into ‘chastise’ ‘punish’, and lastly came to denote 
‘trained’ ‘educated’; if the Pi‘el, as seems likely in Hebr. and 
Ass., was the only form in current use, it is not improbable that in 
pang also opal was the earlier form, whence se was derived. 


PIN Il. ‘brazier’. Cp. Ass. ahd ‘ fire-pan’, || to tindru (=: Hebr. 
“W3F) (Muss.-Arnolt Ass. W#d. i 28 a). 


TDN. The meaning of 788 in the phrase D°BDT MiP (Isa. vi 4) is 
entered in the lexiconsas uncertain (e.g. B.D.B. 52b) ; the Thesaurus con- 
jectured ‘ foundation’, which is adopted by the R.V. (‘ the foundations 
of the thresholds’), and Ges.-Buhl 42 b correctly compare Ass. ammatu, 
though wavering between ammatu (4) ‘bolt’ and ammatu (2) ‘ground’, 
‘land’ (M.-A. Ass. H.W.B. 636). The phrase ‘the bolts of the 
thresholds’, however, is meaningless, and it is necessary to have recourse 
to the second alternative. Hitherto the sense of ammatu has been 
conjectural, for the word only occurs in the Epic of Creation i 2: Saplis 
ammatum Suma la zakrat ‘the earth (?) below was not called by name’. 
But, as Prof. Langdon points out, this conjecture is now confirmed by 
a v. 2. in a fragment of this passage published by Ebeling in Kez/schrift- 
texte aus Assur religiésen Inhalts i 281 no. 162 |. 2, which reads 
ab-na-tu—an error for af-na-tu caused by the omission of one stroke; this 
word also is an dz. eip., but its meaning is established by a comparison 
of the Ar. <b, ‘inhabited’, ‘dwelt’, and .b, ‘dwelling-place’. The Ass. 
atnatum will therefore denote the ‘inhabited world’ and ammatum must 
signify the ‘earth’, ‘evra firma or the like; and this gives a suitable 
sense to the Hebr. mmx, the ‘ground’ in which the threshold is set, 
if MX be read for D’DDN MON. The root is undoubtedly to be sought 
in DON ‘to be wide’, wmmu ‘mother’, and so on; cp. Aesch. Zhed, 16 
Yi waTHp- 

OS ‘was strong’. The root has been found by Prof. Langdon in 
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Ass. in a tablet from Kuyunjik. no. 3507, ll. 23-24: a-ma-as su-ul-li-ia 
‘the efficacy of my prayers’. 

FIDN. With p‘poNn ma ‘the storehouse’ (1 Chron. xxvi 15) cp. 
(?) Ass. d¢¢ asuppi (Meissner Supplement p. 13 a). 


“WI. Ges.-Buhl compares Arab. ,s ‘declared’, and B.D.B, Arab. 
iL ‘dug a well’; but the root is established by Ass. da’éru, IL i ‘to 
declare’ (e. g. lost property) ; e. g. Code of Hammurabi, col. ix ll. 32-36: 
mimmdiu halgam mahar ilim ubér ‘he shall declare (or prove) his lost 
property before the god’.’ 

m3 ‘defamation’. The derivation from 13% ‘glided’ (B.D.B. 
179 b) is probably incorrect ; the root is seen in Ass. dabdbu (i) ‘ speak’, 
(ii) ‘intrigue’, (iii) ‘sue’ at law; didbbu ‘plaint’; e.g. Nabind’id 356, 
28=29: amél daidné dibbisunu i$ma ; cp. él dibdi ‘ plaintiff’. Dr Burney 
cites also Jé/¢ dabdbria from King Seven Tablets of Creation, App. V, 


Hymn to Ishtar, \. 56 obv. Compare also Syr. kas.s> ‘adversary’ 
and Arab. y» ‘tale-bearer’ (Ges.-Buhl, 136 a). 


mwa I. ‘silence’; preferably ‘darkness’; cp. Ass. dému ‘to be 
dark’. Then in Ps. xciv 17 and cxv 17 the grave is regarded as the 
place of darkness, and in Isa. xxi rr MO NW means not ‘an oracle of 
silence’ but ‘ an oracle of darkness’, i. e. an obscure oracle. 


ser ‘spared’; cp. Ass. Aamdlu ‘to be pitiful’. Delete therefore in 
B.D.B. 328 a ‘Ar. je» “bear”, “become responsible”’, &c., and 


compare Arab. Jum and jG ‘sincere friend’; probably the root bon 
' denoted merely in the first instance ‘to treat in a friendly way ’.? 


M1'DM ‘stork’, ‘as kind and affectionate to its young’ (B.D.B. 339 b); 
cp. Lat. ciconia pietaticultrix, Petron. Satyr. 55. 


MSM ‘canopy’, used especially of the bridegroom’s chamber. The 
word has now occurred in Ass. in a text published by Sidirsky in 
J-R.A.S. 1920, p. 569, entitled a Zadblet of Prayers for a King col. i 


1 The phrase mafar ilim ubar ‘ he shall prove before the god’, clearly disposes 


of the Jewish rendering of ondun-be + + » 2) ‘he shall come near unto the 
judges’ (Exod. xxii 7 al.), which is preserved in R.V.m. in spite of its intrinsic 
improbability. 


2 There is a similar confusion between S and id in B.D.B. 286 as. v. JT ban, 
under which two distinct roots have been combined : (1) ban * bound’ = Arab. 
Je ‘ bound’ ; (2) San ‘ pledged’ = Ass. Aabdlu ‘to pledge’, ‘to promise’, fubullam, 
(@) ‘debt’, (d) ‘interest’, and Arab. Jj IV ‘ gave a loan’, X ‘hired’, ‘ borrowed’, 
and je ‘debt’; similarly, loc. cit., nagbalu ‘snare’ should be referred to habalu 


‘to destroy’, as something destroying animals, not to > ‘bound’ as made of 
rope. (See Ges.-Buhl, 188 b-189 a.) 











f 
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rev. l. 19: mudannin bit hupka la ” Bat ‘may the god Ba’u (be) the 
supporter of the house of thy bridal chamber’. 


DIN. With Eccl. 7. 26: nad oom ovnyn wn Tw meine cp. Ass. 
harému ‘to ensnare’, ‘to bewitch’, farmu ‘coquetry’, and farimtu 
‘harlot’, and Arab. . “s ‘led a dissolute life’; this root must be dis- 
tinguished from on, - ‘banned’, whence is derived Arab. oe ‘harim’. 


byin. In B.D.B. 365 a-b delete ‘Arab. Jue “drive (cattle) 
violently ”’ and compare Jj.» ‘ rejected’, ‘rendered vile’, J. ‘ became 
worn out’, and j..> ‘ worthless’ ; also j.2> éd. 


own. Only 0°30UM in Ps. Ixviii 32, where modern scholars rendered 
‘ambassadors’, following the LXX, which has zpécBes. Perhaps 
translate ‘hosts shall come out of Egypt’, comparing Ass. uSmannu 
‘camp’ (Ashurbanipal Azna/s col. viii 1. 103). 


"1W5. B.D.B. 5074: ‘distaff; (etym. dub.)’, following the old 
interpreters. Render ‘mending’, ‘darning’ or perhaps ‘knitting ’ ; 
cp. Ass. kaSdru, ‘to mend’, and kakurttu, some (knitted?) kind of 
garment, || to xahlaptu burrumtu ‘curiously woven robe’ in VR. 
28 c-d 69. In Prov, xxxi 19 therefore the two oriyo: constitute an 
antithesis, one hand being engaged in weaving and the other in darning 
or mending, the whole verse figuring the twofold activity of a woman as 
both making and repairing clothes. 


DMS ‘gold’. Originally ‘ plate’ and then ‘gold’ xar’ égoyyv, as Ass. 
sarpu, originally ‘refined metal’ (cf. \7¥), came to connote ‘silver’ xar’ 
éfoxnv. Cp. Ass. katdmu Li, ‘to cover’; ILi,‘to clothe’; Autimmu ‘jeweller’ 
(lit. ‘overlayer’) ; for the metaphor compare Arab. («.J (1) ‘clothed’, 
(2) ‘ plated’. 


myndp ‘jaws’, only in Ps. 58. 7 (omitted in B.D.B. s.2. miydn) ; 
cp. Ass. afta ’u (for alta ’u)* ‘jaw’ from /atd ‘to lacerate’ (e.g. C.T. 
xii 5 l. 9; Kuy. no. 1349 1. 7, and Ebeling X.A.2. no. 29 |. 22), and 
Arab. 2:3 ‘ bit’,’ which prove mynbn to be the original form, from which 
miydn in Job xxix 17, Joel i6, and Prov. xxx 14 was formed by meta- 
thesis ; compare also Eth. ma//aht ‘jaw’ for the original form. Ass. 
détu ‘ throat’ is probably a fem. word corresponding to Hebr. yw. 


' It has already been suggested that this root underlies the place-name MIDWN 
in Num. 33. 29 and 30 (Muss.-Arnolt Ass. W¢b. i 116). 

2 See Brockelmann Vergleichende Grammiatik i § 61 b. 

8 See Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. iv 85a: & = $i ‘bit’, ‘stung’. 

* For a similar instance of metathesis, cp. Eth. matkaft for maktaft (ANS), 
‘shoulder’. (See further Burney Judges p. 437 n. I.) 
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ND Il. In B.D.B. 597b delete ‘ Arab. isp “be digestible, agree 
with” (of food)’, and insert ‘ Arab. = “was healthy ”’. 


“13 ‘heap of waters’. Cp. Ass. midu ‘shoal’, ‘sandbank’ (Sennacherib 
col. vi l. 38). This, Prof. Langdon points out, is undoubtedly identical 
with the word sidu which occurs several times in astronomical texts, 
meaning a ‘bank’ of clouds, the underlying root apparently denoting 
a ‘banking up’ or ‘heap’ of clouds, sand, water, or the like ; (see Weidner 
Babyloniaca iv 164 ff., vi 134 ff, and Kugler Revue d’ Assyriologie viii 
107-129, who, however, thinks that xidu connotes in these passages 
a ‘parhelion’). 

NWN ‘lust’, ‘ harlotry’. Cp. Ass. auhSu ‘luxury’, ‘abundance’, from 
nahd’u ‘to abound’. In Hebr. the root wn) has assumed a bad connota- 
tion, while in Ass. it has preserved the better sense of ‘luxury’. 


DD ‘eunuch’. Cp. Ass. 'u-ut-ref, which should possibly be spelt 
‘u-u-re§, some official ; another form has now occurred in the so-called 
‘Old Assyrian Laws’ (V.A.T. 10,000, published by Schroeder in 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts) col. ii obv. |. 54 a/.: 
améla ana $a-ri-Se-en utdr ‘he shall make the man an eunuch’. 


D5. Twice the unknown word “5 is interpreted in Esther to 
mean ‘lot’, in 3. 7 and 9. 24: 213 NIN “HD brea, but the philological 
connexion of the word root has long been regarded as doubtful ; e. g. 
Streane Esther p. 21 says that ‘fir is perhaps a word borrowed from 
the Persian Adve “‘ piece, fragment ”, and may be connected with .. . . 
Assyr. piru or béru “stone”’. Its connexion with Ass. péru ‘ stone’ 
has now been proved by a passage in the so-called ‘Old Assyrian Laws’, 
V.A.T. 10,001 (published by Schroeder in Kei/schrifttexte aus Assur ver- 
schiedenen Inhalts no. 2) col. i ll. 11-14: médru rabii I gata inasak ilakki 
ti $a Sanite gdtisu istu ahéSu pirsu isallt, ‘the elder son shall choose [and] 
take one share, and for his second share he shall cast his lot with his 
brothers ’, where ‘ pebble’ clearly connotes ‘lot’,’ exactly as in the case 
of Gk, Wijdos. 

PVM ‘drawn sword’. Cp. Ass. namsaru peti ‘drawn weapon’. 

AMS. With wx’ P35 np in Ps. cxix 130 cp. Ass. pefd (1) ‘to 
open’, (2) ‘lay bare’, ‘unveil’, (3) ‘reveal, announce’, and translate : 
‘the revelation of thy words giveth light’. This seems to confirm the 
rendering of the LXX, djAwors, ‘ unfolding’, which is adopted by many 


modern scholars (e.g. S. R. Driver Parallel Psalter ad. loc.) against 
Baethgen and others. 


*¥ II. (i) Some wild animal ; cp. Ass. sffw, an animal which damages 


' This extension of the meaning of paru was foreshadowed by C. H. W. Johns 
in the Expositor, Aug. 1896 ; see also Winckler and Zimmern K.A.T. ed. 3, p. 518. 
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the fruit in the fields (Muss.-Arnolt Ass. W#b. ii 898 b), (ii) ‘ruin’, 
‘wilderness’, in Ps. Ixxiv 14 where DY¥ Dy>, ‘to the people of the 
wilderness’, is to be read; in Ps. lxxii 9 translate oY¥ wos Yad ‘the 
deserts (i.e. the desert-dwellers) shall bow down before him’; cp. Ass. 
s@’u ‘to devastate’, and sf’ ‘destruction’; Arab. ¢,2 ‘withered up’ 
and yo ‘empty, void, vacant’. 

yap ‘helmet’, from a root no longer extant [y3p |, meaning apparently 
‘to be concave’; cp. Ass. gabd@ ‘reservoir’, and Arab. as ‘cowl’, 
‘hood’ ; in Palestine @+3 now denotes a closely-fitting woollen cap worn 
by peasants. From the same root are to be derived also Ass. gabétu 
and Hebr. NYSP! ‘cup’. and Arab. ins ‘calyx’, ‘cup’ (of a flower). 

YP: On B.D.B. 884b, under II pp, add: III [pp] od. denom. ; 
3 m.s. pf. 72, Isa. 18. 6, ‘ spent the summer’. 


D553. Only in x ‘B27 in Ps. xxxi 21 ; the rendering of the R.V., 
‘the plottings of man’, is confirmed by Ass. rikistu ‘conspiracy’ and 
riksu, ‘alliance’; ‘ban, charm’. 


paw ‘crescent-shaped ornament’. Cp. Ass. sa ’aru hurdsi ‘a crescent 
of gold’. 

any. B.D.B. 965 b: ‘doubtful’. Probably the name of a kind of 
wood ; cp. Ass. és sihpi ‘ sihpu-wood’, (II R. 45 e-f, 56). In Ezek. xli 16 
delete 7¥ after NY and read 3D DAD ANY ON 3 ‘ over against the 
threshold sahiph-wood all round’. 


paw. B.D.B. 992 b: ‘doubtful word’. Cp. Ass. Jagd (i) ‘to be 
violently excited, rave’, (ii) ‘to howl, lament’ ; Seg or Sigd (i) ‘ raving’ ; 
(ii) ‘lament, penitential prayer’, and /wigd ‘lament’ (Langdon in 
J.R.A.S. 1920, p. 175). Probably two roots are concealed under Ass. 
Sagd: (1) Jagd ‘to rave’ = Hebr. y3w, whence Segd ‘raving’ = Hebr. 
yaw ; possibly cognate with Arab. a ‘spoke in rhyming prose’ from 
the well-known idea that poetic inspiration was a form of madness ; 
(2) Jagd ‘ to lament’ (root m3v), whencc Segd@ and ¢uigd ‘ lament, penitential 
prayer’ = Hebr. 13%, used in the titles of Pss.; probably connected 
with Arab. |.» ‘was sad, sorrowful, grieved’. 

"Dw. There seems to be some confusion between the two roots WW 
and “ww. Ass. I Samdru ‘to inspect’ = Hebr. "1 ‘to behold’ and 
perhaps Arab. ,\s (,) I ‘counselled’; II ‘ pointed out’; ITI ‘ consulted ’, 
and Ass. II Samdru ‘to watch’ = Hebr. "mw ‘watched’, and Arab. ju 


ose? 


1 In modern Palestinian Arabic this has been weakened into +3 ‘ glass’, while 
©- of 


%&x..5 means a ‘small basket’. 
? Similarly Ass. namdru = Heb. 113, &c. 
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‘spent the night in watching’. Further, Ass. III Samédru ‘to be wild, 
excited’, is possibly the root from which Ass. ‘¢ru' and Hebr. "Ww 


‘bullock’ is derived ; cp. Arab. 4 ‘ was excited’ and 3 ‘ bullock’. 


Ww ‘burning heat’, ‘parched ground’. Cp. Ass. farbu ‘frost’, 
Surubbd ‘ (cold) fever’, and Surtbu ‘cold’, the connexion between ‘cold’ 
and ‘heat’ being illustrated by Lat. uvere, used both of heat and cold. 


Compare Ass. famdku ‘to seize’, occurring in Tallquist 
Maglé col. iv |. 72: a-ta-am-ma-ak-Su-nu-ti ‘1 will seize them’. It is 
possible that samdku is a variant of samdhu ‘to grasp’, as Samdku of 
Samdhu ‘to be lusty’; in any case Dr Burney points to the striking 
parallel between Ass. 4démih hatia * grasping the sceptre’ (‘Tiglath-Pileser 
col. vi l. 56) and Hebr. p3¥ Join Amos i 5 and 8). Cp. Ass. kirhu 
‘fortress’ and Aram. 8373, Syr. |4-4 ‘city’ as possibly another example 
of Ass. 4 =Hebr. and Aram. 3. (See also Wright Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages p. 52 and Burney /udges p. 69 n. 1.) 


G. R. Driver. 


ST INNOCENT I DE NOMINIBUS RECITANDIS. 


THREE years ago in this JOURNAL (xx pp. 215 sqq., April rg9r9) 
Father Connolly argued, it seems to me convincingly, that the final 
clause of § 5 of St Innocent’s letter to Decentius of Gubbio, ‘ut ipsis 
mysteriis viam futuris precibus aperiamus’ should be rendered, not as it 
is commonly taken, ‘that by the mysteries themselves we may open 
a way for the prayers that are to follow’, but ‘in order to open the way 
by (our) prayers for the mysteries themselves that are to follow’. By 
way of confirmation of this rendering it is worth while to note Quesnel’s 
text (.S. Zeonis Opera, Lyons 1700, ii p. 50), which quite correctly repro- 
duces the reading of the Oriel College MS, and, I suppose, that too of 
the Du Thou MS, which Quesnel also used, viz.: ‘ut ipsis futuris 
mysteriis viam ante precibus aperiamus’. This is not likely to be the 
true text, but it is enough to shew that some editor or scribe in or before 
the twelfth century interpreted theyclause in the sense which Father 
Connolly has pointed out. 

F. E. B. 


1 The same change takes place inside Assyrian in n#ru ‘light’ from namdaru ‘ to 
shine’. 
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REVIEWS 


PELAGIUS AND HIS WORK. 


Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St Paul. Vol. 1: Intro- 
duction, by ALEXANDER SouTER. (Cambridge, 1922.) 


AFTER many, but fortunate, delays Professor Souter’s Introduction 
to the Commentary of Pelagius the Heresiarch is at last in our hands. 
As he tells us in the Preface he began work on Pelagius in 1904, and 
even now the text of the Commentary remains unprinted. But this 
full Introduction puts before us the essentials of the problems raised by 
the Commentary and gives us their solution. 

The Commentary of Pelagius took the form of a complete copy of 
the text of the Pauline Epistles (except Hebrews) interspersed with 
explanatory Notes. St Ephraim’s Commentary on these Epistles is 
constructed on the same plan, but Pelagius is more careful than 
Ephraim to give the whole of St Paul’s words. A couple of leaves of 
a sixth-century MS survive in the Vatican Library (see /. 7. S. viii 532- 
535), Which preserve what seems to have been the original arrangement : 
the text is written on the full breadth of the line, while the Notes of 
Pelagius are indented. The work was first circulated in Rome among 
the author’s friends, but without his name, between the years 406 and 
412 (Souter, p. 4). 

This modest publication, the earliest known literary work of a native 
of these Islands—probably of Great Britain itself (Souter, p. 2)—is the 
root and origin of the Pelagian Heresy. Within six years at most after 
its appearance, in 412, the poison was detected by St Augustine, and 
five years later it was refuted again by Augustine’s friend Marius 
Mercator. Jerome also wrote against Pelagius, and in January 417 
Pope Innocent I condemned him in set terms. It is no wonder that 
copies of the offending Commentary with the name of Pelagius on them 
do not survive. 

The really wonderful thing is that the Notes of Pelagius did survive 
in various forms. Of these the most important is what is now known 
as Pseudo-Jerome, a Commentary on the Thirteen Epistles with the 
name of Jerome attached to it. This is extant in a good many MSS 
and was included by Erasmus in his 1516 edition of Jerome’s works, 
though he was well aware that it was not his compilation (Souter, p. 6). 
Since then it has been many times ,reprinted, but its text is very faulty. 
Dr Souter gives reasons for regarding Pseudo-Jerome as the work of 
a Pelagian, and suggests that in its oldest form it is.not later than 439." 


1 Souter, p. 266. 
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Another form is that which Cassiodorus purged from heresy with 
what care he could (gua fotui curiositate).' This is shewn by 
Prof. Souter on p. 318 ff to be the work published in 1537 by Gagney 
and ascribed by Gagney to Primasius. Cassiodorus depelagianized 
‘Romans’ himself, but in the other Epistles he left the work to 
subordinates ; their work was much more perfunctory, so that the 
Cassiodorian so-called ‘Primasius’ is a valuable authority for the text 
of the genuine Pelagius. 

But Prof. Souter’s main authorities are two MSS which he has 
discovered to be uninterpolated (or almost uninterpolated) representa- 
tives of the original Commentary. These are the Karlsruhe codex 
(cod. Augiensis cxix), written at Reichenau about a. D. 800; and a MS 
at Balliol College, Oxford (cod. 157), written in a humanistic hand of 
the fifteenth century. This latter discovery is indeed surprising. Out 
of the eighth or ninth century anything may come, but that ‘a superb 
codex, written in the most beautiful Italian style on the finest white 
vellum’ (Souter, p. 214),? should contain a text so little doctored or 
interpolated is not what would be expected. The explanation seems 
to be that ‘it was a classical, not a theological scribe, who copied this 
MS to the order of Bp Gray’ (p. 215),° but whatever the reason the 
fact is indisputable. Especially in the Biblical text is the Balliol codex 
valuable, as it often preserves the Old Latin readings used by Pelagius 
(generally of a type akin to those found in the Book of Armagh and in 
Gildas), where the lemmata in the Reichenau codex have been assimi- 
lated to the Vulgate (Souter, pp. 134-146). 

Besides these main authorities Prof. Souter has collected other 
subsidiary evidence, chief among which is the text of an interpolation 


? Cassiodorus Justitutiones viii 1 (Souter, p. 15). Readers of Dom Chapman’s 
Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate Gospels will recal) the wording of 
the Cassiodorian subscription to the Echternach Gospels. 

® That this description is justified may be seen by a glance at the excellent 
photograph published by Prof. Souter in his‘ article on it in the Proc. Brit. Acad. 
for 1916, facing p. 277. 

5’ Now that something of Bp William Gray’s devotion to learning is bearing 
fruit it may be not inappropriate to quote some of what Godwyn has to say about 
him. ‘This William was a gentleman very well borne, to wit of the noble and 
auncient house of the Lord Gray of Codnor, whose friends perceiving in him 
a notable towardnesse and sharpnesse of witte, dedicated him unto learning. He 
was brought up in Baylioll Colledge in Oxford. Having spent much time there 
profitably . . . he passed over the seas and travailed into Italy, where . . . he grew 
very famous; and no marvaile, for to see a gentleman of great linage, having 
maintenance at will, to become very learned, especially in Divinity, is indeede 
a woonder, and seldome seene.... 24 yeeres two moneths and 21 daies he was 
Bishop of this See (Ely). In which meane space he bestowed great sums of 
money upon building of the steeple, at the west end of his Church.’ Gray (or 
Grey) was Bishop of Ely from 1454 to his death in 1478. 
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in the Commentary known as Ambrosiaster, in most of the MSS of 
which ‘ Pelagius’ has been substituted for the true Ambrosiaster from 
1 Cor. xv 44 to 2 Cor. i 6 (Souter, pp. 53-58). From this, therefore, 
and from the Reichenau and Balliol MSS the text of the genuine 
Commentary of Pelagius is to be constructed, and we look forward 
to seeing it from Prof. Souter next year, or as soon after as the present 
unfavourable conditions for the publication of learned books are 
improved.1 Meanwhile very sincere and hearty congratulations are due 
from all students of Patristic literature to Prof. Souter for his successful 
unravelling of this old tangle. Now that he has made his way through 
the labyrinth it is easy to follow and even to describe the route, but to 
find the path needed the utmost patience and sagacity. 

A couple of remarks may be made in conclusion. The story of 
Pelagius and his Notes on St Paul is one of the most curious examples 
of the power of an idea to struggle against overwhelming authority and 
survive. On the surface of things all the cards were against Pelagius. 
The doctrine of St Paul does emphasize the depravity and helplessness 
of man, and this doctrine in the days of Pelagius was being pressed, 
if not exaggerated, by the greatest theologian and spiritual force in the 
Western Church. The greatest Biblical scholar the Latin Church has 
produced was still alive and ready in this matter to back up the 
authority of Augustine and St Paul. The Bishop of Rome joined in 
the condemnation with the Africans. But the fact is that St Paul 
and St Augustine do not express the whole truth for everybody. No 
doubt there are men who, like St Paul himself, have felt the Grace of 
God—something not themselves—so powerfully acting within them, 
that in comparison their own impulses toward good seem less than 
nothing. But these are the minority, and on the other hand there 
are always many serious persons alive who are conscious of good as 
well as of evil impulses, and who cannot bear to think that the gift of 
eternal blessedness should be wholly dependent on the caprice of an 
inscrutable Deity. No doubt this is not an accurate statement of the 
thought of St Paul or even of St Augustine, but it is easy for their less 
cautious followers to make statements that sound something like it. 

So the effort of Pelagius, a moralist and a layman, to explain away 
the too clear statements of St Paul about our fatal heritage from Adam 
found a ready audience, and when sheltered under the honoured name 
of St Jerome they continued to be copied throughout the whole period 
of the Middle Ages, though Pelagius was condemned and Pelagianism 
was called vain talk. 

Modern science, Geology and Archaeology and Biology, has modified 
the issues, but it has not settled the old dispute. On the one hand the 


1 Souter’s Introduction costs 40s. 
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story of Adam has fallen into the background. We regard it now as 
an attempt to explain some of the facts of human life rather than as the 
historical reason for them. But the phenomena of heredity, still dimly 
understood, reinforce the ideas which the doctrine of Original Sin is an 
early attempt to formulate. We are all involved with our ancestors. 
The drunkard’s children do not start fair. And the remedy also is 
social, not merely individual : these unfortunate children must be taken 
away from their evil environment at the earliest possible age, if they are 
to escape contamination. Yes; but is this not an expression, in the 
terms of modern philanthropy, of the very thing that the Augustinians 
were contending for in the matter of the fate of unbaptized infants ? 

However that may be, and I want to indicate questions rather than 
pretend to answer them, it is the Laboratories and the Science Schools 
that are the modern strongholds of Augustinian doctrine. True, they 
speak there of ‘Nature’, rather than of ‘God’, but they approach 
Nature with Augustinian deference and humility. The stronghold of 
Pelagianism is, I suppose, democratic sentiment, which demands a fair 
reward for each individual, ‘considering the circumstances’. It is 
a very pretty quarrel, but a very old one indeed, and we are not likely 
to see the conclusion. 

Professor Souter is much wiser than the writer of this notice: he 
declares himself a philologist not a theologian, and leaves these perilous 
discussions to others. But his admirable investigations, even without 
the text of Pelagius, do raise questions of life and thought as well as 
critical and linguistic problems. The first book written by a Briton 
was no mean production: it struck a note in human consciousness 
which is reverberating still. 


F. C. BurkIrTT. 


Apostel und Jiinger: eine quellenkritische und geschichtliche Unter- 
suchung iiber die Entstehung des Christentums. By ROLAND 
Scuttz. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1921.) 


I Hap been prepared to find this book interesting, and my expecta- 
tions were more than fulfilled on rapidly skimming its pages directly it 
came into my hands. Twice since then have I read it through with 
care; and the impression grows on me that it is nothing short of an 
important book, a valuable contribution to the subject—I had better 
say subjects—of which it treats. Small in compass, it is so tightly packed 
with matter that I find it a hard task to summarize its contents. 
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Let me try to give some general idea as to its author’s main thesis, 
processes, and results. 

He starts off by laying his finger on what for him is the weak spot in 
current representations of the origin and earlier developement of 
Christianity. They are, he asserts, one-sided ; they fail to take account 
of far-reaching and lasting effects directly traceable to the Galilaean 
ministry, to a ministry which had extended to Syria and Samaria and 
the ten Greek towns beyond Jordan; in which districts the gospel 
preaching had told and was telling when as yet there was no apostolic 
‘ Heilspredigt ’in Jerusalem. If it be true to say, as plainly it is, that in 
the localities specified both the teaching and the personality of Jesus 
had brought many adherents to Himself and His cause, why then: it 
stands to reason (here I give Dr Schiitz’s words in paraphrase) that 
a movement of the disciples of Jesus in those northern regions was in full 
progress at a date prior to the preaching and Church-founding by ¢he 
Apostles in Jerusalem; in short, what is commonly spoken of as ‘the 
primitive Church’ is falsely so-called. And he proceeds: hence the 
urgent need to adduce proof that, in regions largely Hellenized and 
remote from the influences of orthodox Judaism, the new religion of 
Jesus was not only in existence, but being so handed on as to become 
‘Gemeindetradition’, not only coincidently with but antecedent to 
the happenings in the Jerusalem Church. He adds: from the very first 
both Jewish-Christian and Hellenistic elements are met with in juxta- 
position, and it behoves us to regain for the latter those equal rights 
which tradition has thrust aside or obscured. 

It will now, perhaps, be seen what Dr Schiitz is after; how does he 
go to work ? 

A bare sketch must suffice. First comes a penetrating enquiry into the 
respective values attaching to the terms dwécroAos and pabyrys ; sharp 
distinctions are drawn, and these, it is urged, have equal validity in the 
field of literary and historical research. Forthwith Dr Schiitz turns to 
Acts—in his view a unity in the sense that, generally speaking, it can be 
assigned to a single pen whether that of Luke or not; what he then says 
is (I decide here to let his German stand): ‘Dem zweifachen Begriff 
Apostel und Jiinger entspricht in der Apg. eine doppelte Darstellung, 
eine jerusalemisch-judenchristliche mit hellenistischem Einschlag und 
eine hellenistische mehr griechischen Wesens’. With the remark that 
the unity of Acts is not such as to impede search for and marking off 
the sources therein in combination, he goes on to apply four sets of 
criteria which shall be reproduced in condensed form : (a) the significant 
use or avoidance of the terms dwréeroAos and pabyrys ; (4) in some con- 
texts the Holy City is designated “IepoveaAnp while in others ‘IepoodAvpa 
is the name preferred ; (¢) whereas sometimes the traditional conception 
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obtains that the Christian Church went forth peacefully from the bosom 
of Judaism under the direction of the Jerusalem ‘ Urgemeinde’, else- 
where the basis is broader by far and the struggle with Judaism is 
brought full in view ; (d) in some sections the twelve Jerusalem apostles 
figure as sole recipients and mediators of the Holy Spirit (in principle 
for Jews only), while in others universalism is in evidence, and of 
dependence on Jerusalem there is no trace. 

The question for Dr Schiitz being of two main streams of tradition, 
or, as one might say at once, two main sources, he designates them by the 
symbols A (dwrdécrodos) and M (a6yrys). In the subsequent pages (18 ff) 
his criteria are severally and rigorously applied ; pausing for a moment on 
the content of doctrine as illustrated by A and M respectively, common 
elements and main difference, he remarks: ‘so verwebt der Autor die 
Lehre von A und M, an Paulus orientiert’. We are then presented with 
a general survey of the two sources of his hypothesis, and these are con- 
veniently arranged in columns side by side. Each source, we are told, 
reveals a number of separate pieces in combination ; as for M it is inter- 
woven with strands which unmistakeably belong to A, while the con- 
verse is rarely if at all the case. 

A lengthy sub-section (pp. 36-61) follows. It comprises a disquisition 
on various characteristic features which are presented by Acts in bulk: 
with artistic hand its author has so combined his sources as to produce 
an organic whole which both in content and diction bears the hall- 
mark of a uniform work ; obviously he has allowed himself a very free 
hand ; due account taken of the three-fold purpose with which his book 
was composed it might aptly be said of him ‘ dass (er) als der Christen 
Anwalt vor Juden und Romern auftrat’. Having done with Acts as 
a whole Dr Schiitz next asks : What of the characteristic features which 
stand out respectively in A and M? The former is held to convey 
a uniform impression ; essentially pneumatic is its atmosphere ; its tales 
of the apostles have their home in the mé/ieu of Jewish miracle-stories 
and Palestinian legends, and are very near akin to similar matter in the 
Synoptic Gospels ; the solemnity of diction is strongly reminiscent of 
the synagogue ; everything points to the oral tradition of the Jewish- 
Christian ‘Gemeinde’ at Jerusalem ; as in the case of the Synoptics so 
here: the matter worked up had a non-literary existence before it 
assumed fixed and written form. In sharp contrast is M ; liturgical and 
archaic notes are practically absent ; simpler in diction, the narratives 
have well-nigh a secular ring—-‘ Der Stil ist der der hypomnematischen 
Geschichtserzahlung, der auf einer Verbindung von Chronik und Me- 
moiren beruht’; altogether different in type are the miracle-stories ; 
Christianity is now distinctively Hellenistic, and its appeal is rather to 
Greek than to Jewish modes of thought. This stage reached, Dr Schiitz 
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again turns to the author of Acts—let us again have his own German: 
*(er) gibt sich in den Stiicken wo er A folgt als redigierender Sammler 
von Stimmungsbildern aus der jerusal. Gemeinde zu erkennen ; wo er 
M folgt hat er Praxeis die in einfacher Form ihm vorlagen als Chronist 
stilisirt . .. So schrieb er ein Werk, das zwischen der Kleinliteratur der 
Synopse und den antiken Geschichtswerken zu stehen kommt’. Certain 
reservations made, it may be said of him (sc. the author of Acts) that 
neither for A nor yet for M does he hold a brief exclusively. Yet he 
has so employed his sources as to idealize the apostles—in the narrower 
and wider significance of the term dréaroAos. 

And so we arrive at the verdict pronounced by Dr Schiitz on his 
respective sources. The phenomena revealed by A are decisive for its 
Judaistic origination ; granted the difficulty or impossibility of fixing on 
any one locality for M there is no room for doubt that it is essentially 
of Hellenistic provenance. Neither source can be dated with precision, 
but this, at any rate, is certain: A is not earlier but later than M. Ifthe 
question be asked : What of their respective claims to historicity ? it must 
be replied at once that neither the one nor the other can be taken at its 
face value. Not that they are on the same plane ; if the historical value 
of M be, on the whole, excellent, it will not do for criticism to slumber. 
As for the historicity of the narratives in A the case is distinctly worse ; 
and, by implication, Dr Schiitz insists that criticism be wide awake. 

Pointed questions follow. In what historical relationship does 
Discipleship of Jesus stand to Apostolate? Is the Apostolate really 
traceable to Jesus? Ifnot (and it will be presently seen that Dr Schiitz’s 
own answer is in the negative), whence, then, its derivation? The field 
now turned to lies in the Synoptic Gospels. It is searchingly explored ; 
the discovery is made that the strata of tradition which have been 
established for Acts reappear ‘in der gesammten Synopse’. If the 
‘ Aposteltitel’ be found in Mark and Matthew it suggests a Lucan im- 
portation. The apostles, as a matter of fact, do not belong to the 
Gospel (‘ Evangelium’) at all ; that they make their début in the Gospels 
(‘ Evangelien’) is an anachronism. The appearance of the Risen Lord 
to James is held to be significant : ‘ between disciples and apostles there 
stands up accordingly the Cross of Jesus’. 

In short; the conclusion advanced is that the Twelve Jerusalem 
Apostles of the Acts’ representation had their origin in the period which 
lies between the Crucifixion and (it would appear) Paul’s conversion, 
while functions exercised and prerogatives asserted by them are of a 
nature which bespeaks developement after the pattern of the specifically 
Jewish apostolate. 

But scanty justice has, I am afraid, been done to the eighty-three 
pages thus far traversed, nor does space allow more than a cursory survey 
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of the some thirty-five which remain. With ch. iv Dr Schiitz again 
betakes himself to processes of dissection ; and here it is to differentiate 
between Greek-Hellenistic and Jewish-Christian-Palestinian elements in 
the Synoptics. The results are entirely to his satisfaction ; contrasts 
precisely similar to those revealed in Acts stare him in the face; now 
the attitude to Judaism is that of friend and now that of foe; if Jesus 
be sometimes pictured as emphatically anti-Judaistic and universalistic 
he also figures as the pious Jew. The Synoptic Jesus-likeness is, in 
reality, but a blend of sundry and withal diverse portraits which tradition 
had handed on; yet its constituents are easy to distinguish. In the one 
case they are traceable to the ‘ Apostel-tradition’ of Jewish-Christian 
provenance ; in it Jesus is conceived of as Messiah Son of Man, from 
Bethlehem of Judaea, concerned solely for his own nation and observant 
of the law; in it, further, the Easter appearances in Galilee are ignored. 
In the other, they stand out conspicuously in that Hellenistic source 
which implies knowledge very different in its subject-matter, and which 
has usurped the designation Kvpus for the object of its cult. The 
position might be stated thus: while some Christians dwelt exclusively 
on a great work taken in hand by Jesus for his own people and for them 
alone, others were prompt to speak of and to demand equal rights for 
humanity at large. The former were blind to all save the Old; the 
latter had eyes and ears open to the New. 

Ch. v is headed Prolegomena to a history of Primitive Christianity. 
It falls into three sections, and in the first we are introduced to the real 
Jesus of Dr Schiitz’s conception. In the second ‘the Disciples’, who 
and what they wete and how they went about their work, are his theme ; 
in section three he offers what from the point of view reached by him 
is the historical explanation of the origin of the Jerusalem Church. If 
Teutonic mentality be somewhat in evidence there is genuine pathos 
and depth of religious feeling in his ‘ Schluss’. 

What shall I say of Dr Schiitz’s book in drawing to a close? Just 
this, that my impressions of it are confirmed ; there is to my mind 
more suggestiveness in its 118 pages than as yet it has been my lot to 
discover in the portly commentary on ‘ Les Actes des Apétres’ which 
has come but lately from M. Loisy’s pen—valuable in many respects 
as that work is. Dr Schiitz, no doubt, treads in the footsteps of other 
scholars, but he himself breaks fresh ground; he prepares the way for 
advance. He invites criticism—ever and again he has given me pause ; 
but he has certainly produced a book to be reckoned with. Let me 
express a hope that it may make its appearance in an English dress. 


H. LATIMER JACKSON. 
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The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, by the Rev. C. F. Burney, 
M.A., D.Litt., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at Oxford. (Oxford, 1922.) 


Dr Burney holds that a strong case can be made out for the view 
that there once existed an Aramaic document of which our Fourth 
Gospel is the Greek representative. He supports his argument by in- 
stances drawn not only from the main body of the Gospel, but also from 
the Prologue and from ch. xxi. Indeed, he ‘ retranslates’ the Prologue 
(except v. 15) into Aramaic in illustration of his theme. 

An Aramaic (not Hebrew) original is in Dr Burney’s brief. From 
the beginning he rules out Hebraisms (properly so called) such as are 
found in Luke (e. g. xai éyévero), since they are manifestly derived from 
the Septuagint. The argument as a whole is conducted with skill, but 
the general effect is unsatisfying. ‘Too much is made to depend on a 
quantitative analysis of the language of the Fourth Gospel. Indeed 
it is hardly too much to say that the keynote of the argument is 
given in a quotation from the late J. H. Moulton, ‘The over-use of locu- 
tions which can be defended as good Kow7y Greek’ is a test of ‘Greek 
which is virtually or actually translated’. Yes, ‘ over-use’ is a test, but 
a very delicate one and difficult to apply. 

Thus Dr Burney lays stress on the frequency of Asyndeton in the 
Fourth Gospel (pp. 49-56). In an illuminative table (based on Dan. 
ii 5-49) he shews how frequent is the same idiom in the Aramaic 
of Daniel. In the Hebrew of Daniel, on the other hand, only a very 
few instances are found. ‘The same is the case to a marked degree with 
the three Synoptic Gospels. Thus, while John and the Aramaic 
Daniel agree together, they stand apart from Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
from the Hebrew Daniel. It is a striking fact, but how far does it go 
towards proving an Aramaic original for John? Was Tacitus translating 
from the Aramaic when he wrote the words with which the Annals 
open : 

‘Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere. Libertatem et Consula- 
tum L. Brutus instituit. Dictaturae ad tempus sumebantur’.. .? 

Asyndeton is far too common a feature of language in general to bear 
the stress which Dr Burney lays upon it. 

It is true that Dr Burney’s argument is cumulative, but it seems to 
me that the little grains of sand with which he builds are too 
little for his purpose. He is interesting when he points to the com- 
parative rarity of the genitive absolute in John, and to the sixteen cases 
in which the construction of a finite verb with dre seems to take its 
place in John as against thirteen cases in Matthew and ten in Luke, 
John being a shorter Gospel than either. Dr Burney compares the use 
of the Aramaic 73, but in some of the cases which he quotes from the 
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Syriac Bible the construction is with the participle, not with the finite 
verb. We feel that a point is scored, but not a great one. 

Again, Dr Burney points to the frequent use of personal pronouns 
where ‘no special emphasis’ lies upon them. He gives (p. 79) a telling 
table of the occurrences of the chief personal pronouns in the Fourth 
Gospel as contrasted with the Synoptics. Thus éyw (xdéy#) occurs 161 
times in John, but only 38 times in Matthew, and even fewer times in 
Mark and Luke ; jets 18 times in John, and only 13 times in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke taken together, while ov occurs 60 times in John, as against 
55 in the three Synoptics taken together. Dr Burney points out the same 
feature in Theodotion’s version of the Aramaic portion of Daniel. It is 
enough to cite here two of his instances, both taken from Dan. ii 8: 

(a) MIN YW Is" jd, olda eyo. 

(2) PI PNIN NITY, tyueis eLayopalere. 

It is true that pronouns are very freely used in Aramaic, and specially 
with participles, as in the foregoing instances, to form a present tense ; 
but the argument based in this book on the fact is precarious. 

Dr Burney admits quite fairly that the character of the Fourth 
Gospel accounts ‘to a large extent’ for this lavish use of pronouns, but 
he adds that a large number of instances remain in which the pronoun 
is used with no special emphasis. He cites 42 such instances of éyw, 
8 of seis, 6 of ov, and soon. But the argument is quantitative, and it 
is weakened if the list be cut down. Butareduction must be made. In 
particular xviii 374, which supplies one instance of ov and one of éyo, 
must go. In 37a Pilate challenges our Lord with the question, oixotv 
Baowreis ef ot; ‘Thou art a king then?’ Our Lord’s answer is, oi 
A€yers Gre Baorred’s cis (WH): i.e. ‘Thou art introducing the word 
king ; thou art responsible for it, not 1’. And then our Lord proceeds 
to give his own description of his office and his work, ‘ As for me, I (éy) 
as distinguished from those who came before me, am born to bear 
witness to the truth’. There is indeed emphasis on the ov of ot A€yes 
and on the éyw of éya yeyévvnpat. 

Nor does it appear that Dr Burney is right in denying special emphasis 
to the pronoun (jets) in xix 7. In the preceding verse Pilate said ‘ 7 
(éy@) find no fault in him’, to which the Jews retort in v. 7, ‘ We (seis) 
have a law, and by that law he ought to die’. It is as though they said, 
* We do find fault in him, even fault worthy of death’. It is true that 
the question of emphasis or no emphasis is often difficult to answer, but 
Dr Burney lacks caution in his denial of emphasis. 

Some very interesting pages are given to supposed ‘ mistranslations’ 
from the Aramaic in the Greek of John. The use of iva in the Fourth 
Gospel is often perplexing, and Dr Burney would relieve us of some of 
our perplexities if we could receive his explanation that iva is in several 
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cases a misrendering of the prefix. Ch. xiv 16 reads d\Aov rapaxAnrov 
doce tpiv, va 7 pel’ ipo «is tov aidva. Substitute 4 for va, and we 
obtain the easier reading, ‘ another Comforter, who shall abide with you 
for ever’. Five other instances are cited in which this explanation of 
iva is plausible, and perhaps an Oriental’s misuse of iva does lie behind 
some of the instances. But again we feel that it is a very small grain 
of sand which is added to Dr Burney’s heap. 

The author finds (p. 109 ff) an ‘ outstanding difficulty’ in the expres- 
sion ‘out of his belly’, which occurs in vii 38 6 muorevwy «is éué, Kabis 
elrev 4 ypady, rorapol éx ris KowWias abrod pevoovoew vdaros Lavros. The 
passage is not really difficult for those who allow that the formula xa6as 
elrev 7) ypady may be used to introduce a general reference to the 
substance of a passage or passages from the Old Testament. The 
emphasis lies on tdaros favros first, and on rorapoi next. The reference 
to Ezek. xlvii 1, 8; Zech. xiv 8 is not to be mistaken. The Scripture 
said that ‘ Rivers of living water shall flow’; our Lord adds that the 
waters shall come from a person, not from a place. The waters spoken 
of in the Prophets were to proceed from the temple, the waters of which 
Christ speaks are to proceed from within a man. Here lies emphasis. 
But when the Semite desires to express emphasis in similar cases, how 
does he do it? By reference to some part of the body. If he wishes 
to say that the Lorp himself has said a thing, he writes ‘The mouth of 
the Lorp hath spoken it’. If he would make it clear that the Lorp 
himself has saved his people, he writes, ‘His arm wrought salvation’. 
So when this Semitic thinker would express in Greek the promise that 
living waters shall flow not from a dead [temple] building, but from the 
man who is distinguished from others by his faith, he cannot write the 
bare phrase ‘from him shall flow’; he must follow his own way of 
thinking and write ‘out of his belly shall flow’.. Dr Burney would 
emend é« tis xowWias away as a mistranslation of the Aramaic (and 
Hebrew) ;*yp, ‘fountain’,-as though it had been ‘myn, ‘his bowels’ or 
‘his belly’. So he offers as a translation of the ‘ original’ text, ‘ Rivers 
shall flow out of the fountain of living waters’. But is xoAéa the most 
natural translation of yo? If any particular Aramaic word lies behind 
koa, would it not rather be ND"3 (Nw73)? ~For ;*ym one would expect 
omhayxva. 

Dr Burney’s book is full of interesting things, and in literal truth well 
repays perusal. But it goes only a very little way towards proving 
that John is translated from an Aramaic original. 


1 Cp. Job xv 2; xxxii 18, 19; Prov. xx 27. 
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The Book of Job. A revised text and version by C. J. Batt. (Oxford, 
1922.) 

ANOTHER large book on Job! Last year Dr Buchanan Gray, editing 
and completing Dr Driver’s unfinished work, gave us Job in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. That book will probably remain for 
some years to come the best commentary in English for general 
purposes. But there is ample room for Dr Ball’s work, which has 
a character of its own. It is a book for specialists, and the author 
might well have placed on the title-page the motto 

‘I speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I say.’ 

It would be difficult to imagine a critic more fertile in suggestion 

than Dr Ball. In this book we see him 
‘Weighing out with nonchalance 

Conjectures like gold from a balance.’ 
Emendations simply pour from Dr Ball’s pen, and much wisdom is 
needed to extract the gold from the ore. Take as an example chap. vii. 
First, vv. 1-10 are transposed so as to follow v. 21 ; secondly, emenda- 
tions are proposed for vv. 11, 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 3 (two emendations), 
4, 5, 6, and g. So again in chap. xii 11-18 as many as seven altera- 
tions of the text are proposed. One is tempted to ask, Is sufficient 
text left to serve as a wod or? Is not the critic in great danger of 
imposing his own meaning on the author ? 

But the reader who knows how to handle this book will learn a great 
deal from it. In the first place Dr Ball makes ample use of his know- 
ledge of Cuneiform, Sumerian as well as Assyro-Babylonian. He gives 
in eighteen pages a text and translation of the four tablets which 
contain the story of ‘the Babylonian Job’. The text is incomplete 
and obscure, and the suggested parallel with the story of Job is not 
convincing, but the matter is of interest, and further discovery and 
study may possibly bring out a closer connexion between the two 
stories. In outline as read at present the Babylonian story is simply 
this. A king, a devout worshipper (as he asserts) of his God, was 
overtaken by a loathsome disease :— 

‘Yet I, for my part, was mindful of prayer ; 

Prayer was my rule, sacrifice my law; 

The day of the worship of the gods was my delight; 

The day of Procession of the goddess was gain and riches. 

So (apparently) he complains in daring words of the gods’ treatment 
of him :— 


‘Tyranny increaseth: justice I see not.’ 


Seer and Sorcerer could reveal nothing of the cause of his sickness to 
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him, and God and Goddess did not help him. At length he had 
a dream, and after the dream Marduk came to his help :— 

‘He drew near and pronounced his pure incantation; .. . 

With a Ho! and a Ha! he drove back (the sickness) like a lion.’ 

Dr Ball’s Introduction—all too short—contains other suggestive 
matter. Like most modern commentators he regards the Elihu- 
sections as intrusive, but his own account of the interpolation is highly 
ingenious. ‘It seems possible’, he writes, ‘that Elihu’s pose as a 
younger man criticizing his elders is a sort pf hint by the author that 
he himself belonged to a later period than that of the poet upon whose 
argument he seeks to improve.’ 

Dr Ball, though he cites the story of the Babylonian Job, urges 
rightly that the book of Job is an original work in the highest sense of 
the word. ‘We might’, he says, ‘as well expect to find Shakespeare 
as we know him in the pages of Holinshed or Plutarch . . . as to find 
the direct source of this extraordinary product of Israel’s genius in 
Babylonian or any other older literature.’ 

Dr Ball’s translation of Job is original and vigorous. It differs not 
a little from that contained in Driver-Gray, mainly, perhaps, owing to 
emendation of the Hebrew text. Let xxix 18-20 serve as a specimen 
of the amount of possible difference between the two renderings. 

(A) Driver-Gray : 

18. Then I said, I shall die with my nest(lings), 

And make my days as many as the grains of sand ; 
19. My root open to the waters, 

And the night-mist lodging in my branches ; 
20. My glory fresh with me, 

And my bow pliable in my hand.’ 

With this contrast 
(B) C. J. Ball: 

18. And methought, My stem will grow old, 

And like the palmtree I shall multiply days ; 
19. My root will sprout toward the water, 

And the dew will lie all night upon my boughs ; 
20. My palmbranch will renew its leafage, 

And my suckers will shoot forth again. 

The emendandi cacoethes leads Dr Ball (so it seems to the reviewer) 
to some quite unwarranted changes in the present text. In xxix 64 
(‘The rock poured me—1oy—rivers of oil,’) the word “my is un- 
necessary and unrhythmic, and it may have been intruded from v. 5; 
but if it is omitted, may not the vigorous remainder of the half verse 
be kept? If in Hebrew phrase a land may ‘ flow with milk and honey’, 
may not a rock ‘ pour out oil’? Again in xxix 20 is any change to be 
recommended? The Hebrew language is the home of Metaphor, and 
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Hebrew Poetry its stronghold ; are we then to be shy of such language 
as the MT offers here ? 

‘My glory is fresh in (with) me, 

And my bow is renewed in my hand.’ 
So runs RV as accepted by Driver in his Jod of 1906. The language 
is vigorous and Hebraic. ‘Glory’ stands for ‘Strength’ or ‘ Beauty’, 
and ‘ Bow’ stands, as Driver says in his note, for ‘strength and power’. 
The latter metaphor is so, well established that one is almost ashamed 
to quote illustrative passages. It may suffice to refer to Gen. xlix 24; 
Hos. i 5; and 1 Sam. ii 4, 

‘Mighty men (tyrants) are broken in their power of offence (nv), 

And stumbling fugitives are girded with strength (5»n).’ 

Here the parallelism between ‘ Bow’ and ‘Strength’ corresponds with 
the parallelism in Job xxix 20 between ‘ Bow’ and ‘Glory’. 

Again, let a protest be lodged against emending xxix 24. The 
passage (cp. RV with margin) may be rendered as follows: 

‘If I laughed at them, they had no confidence : 
(aoe xd om de pre) 
But the light of my countenance they cast not down.’ 
We should render ‘laughed a¢ them’, i.e. scorned their counsel ; 
cp. xxx 1 (*y yn); Ps. ii 4a. Whenever Job spoke against their 
plans, they retained no confidence in them to carry them out. On the 
other hand they never put Job to shame by rejecting Acs plans. Job 
as a counsellor was head and shoulders above the rest. With this 
satisfactory sense to be got from the text, is it well to emend in order 
to obtain the sentiment, 
‘If I smiled om them, they could not credit it : 
The light of my face they durst not expect’? 

A note explains that the people stood in such awe of Job that, when 
he smiled graciously upon them, it came as a pleasant surprise. But 
‘laughter’ in O.T. more often describes scorn than graciousness. Even 
in Ps. cxxvi 2 triumph over the heathen is mixed with the laughter. 

A reviewer must criticize, and perhaps he has overdone this part of his 
work. In any case the last word on Dr Ball’s book must be in a different 
strain. The work as a whole is a monument of a rich mind and patient 
scholarship, and no student of the Hebrew Job should pass it by. Let 
the writer’s treatment of xxviii, the ‘mining chapter’, serve as a specimen 
of his stimulating thoroughness and independence. Dr Ball has put 
Hebrew students under a deep debt of gratitude. 


PS. A few misprints which can be easily corrected have been 
noted: page 1, line 8; page 16, g (Syriac); 32 (footnote); r1ro, 39 
(Hebrew) ; 170, last line (Hebrew); 171, last line but one (Greek); 
182, 6 (Hebrew); 340, 33 (Hebrew). 
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La Bibbia tradotta dai testi originali e annotata da GIOVANNI LvzzI. 
Genesi. (G. C. Sansomi, Firenze, n.d.) 

Tuis fasciculus consists of a new Italian translation of Genesis with 
short notes, and a critical general introduction to the Pentateuch. The 
work is ‘popular’ and makes no claim to originality ; for criticism it 
depends on Driver (Z. O. 7.) and on Lucien Gautier’s Jntroduction 
(Lausanne, 1914). But the book is good of its kind. The brief com- 
ment on x 23 is excellent in its frankness: ‘ Di questi quattro rami non 
sappiamo assolutamente nulla.’ The translation takes note of difficulties 
of the text, and shews good judgement in the editor. Thus iv 8 appears 
as in M T, the words ascribed to Cain in LXX being left ina note. On 
the other hand Luzzi departs from M T in xlvii 21: ‘Quanto al popolo, 
lo ridusse alla condizione di schiavi’, following LXX and the Samaritan. 

Gen. x is left with little verbal annotation, but with an illustrative 
map, on which (alas!) are marked ‘Mash, Gether, and Hul’, about 
which ‘non sappiamo assolutamente nulla’, There are seven nice 
pictures of antiquities. The book is well printed with good margins. 
It should prove really useful to the general reader. It is to be hoped 
that the work will be completed. 

W. Emery BarNEs. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I: The Acts of the Apostles, vol. ii, 
Prolegomena ii; Criticism ; edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D., 
and Kirsopp Lake, D.D. Pp. xiv and 538. (Macmillan & Co., 
1922.) 

THE second volume of this important work enables us better to appre- 
ciate the object which the editors have in view, and to estimate the 
value of their method. The four volumes which are at present pro- 
jected, are to deal strictly with material preliminary to a subsequent 
study and reconstruction of the Beginnings of Christianity. For this 
Acts is apparently to provide the foundation: though it might appear 
that a treatment of other parts of the New Testament on approximately 
the same scale would be necessary to ultimate success. For the editors 
the essential preliminary is that Acts should be not only studied with 
critical minuteness, but exhibited as fully as possible in its context of 
contemporary thought, linguistic practice and literary habit. This 
volume completes the Prolegomena strictly so-called, and its general 
purpose is to ‘ contribute something to the better understanding of the 
method of the compilation (of the Acts), of the purpose for which it was 
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written, and the moral it was intended to enforce’. That purpose the 
editors have certainly achieved, though what they have given us remains 
of the nature of material which must be sifted, tested, and combined in 
the reconstruction which is to follow. ° 

The method still partakes of the encyclopaedic. The editors have 
secured the assistance of eight other contributors, and modestly limit 
their own contribution to about a quarter of the whole. Some of the 
articles lie rather on the outskirts of interest in the Acts, though they 
have their value. Mr J. W. Hunkin writes a full and admirably clear 
account of the history of criticism of the book in England ; Principal 
McGiffert does the same for Germany. Mr H. J. Cadbury and the 
editors examine the methods of writing history among the Greeks and 
among the Jews. Two of the appendices are intended to illustrate the 
psychological principles which lie at the root of the developement of 
history into legend. Mr Coulton handles almost too succinctly the 
Franciscan traditions, in order to shew that ‘ certain Franciscan develop- 
ments prove the possibility that the admitted gaps in our earliest 
Christian evidence may conceal surprises no less startling than those 
revealed by the Franciscan records’. The story of Margaret Catchpole 
is reproduced with contemporary documents, ‘to give an example’, 
which was hardly necessary, ‘of the difficulty of writing true history on 
the basis of tradition and even of authentic documents’. The question 
of authorship is discussed from opposite sides. Mr Emmet arrays with 
great force and candour the arguments for the Lucan authorship, 
Dr Windisch those against it. 

We reach the actual contents of the book of Acts with a pair of 
articles by Dr de Zwaan and Mr Lowther Clarke, the one on the Greek 
of Acts, the other on the Use of the Septuagint by Luke. ‘The latter 
examines first the vocabulary, then the quotations from the LXX, 
whether in exact or in substantial agreement. When he proceeds to 
collect ‘reminiscences and allusions’, and to suggest inferences from 
them, he seems to carry the cult of parallels to a dangerous extreme. 
We have, indeed, its reductio ad absurdum in the parallels reprinted from 
Krenkel (p. 102), where Krenkel actually finds significance in the fact 
that seven of the commonest words in Greek occur in one verse of 
Numbers, and also in five widely separated verses in Acts. Mr Lowther 
Clarke’s parallel on the previous page is hardly more convincing ; and 
no impartial reader would have any difficulty in deciding whether ‘the 
facts themselves’ (regarding Philip and the Eunuch) ‘have been put to- 
gether out of hints contained in the Old Testament’, or in dismissing 
the suggestion that on this ground ‘the character of a conscientious 
historian claimed in the prologue to the Gospel is considerably im- 
paired’. A great deal of the parallelism, to which attention is drawn by 
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Mr Lowther Clarke (and others’, means no more than that Acts, like 
most of the New Testament, comes from one (or several) for whom the 
Old Testament in its Greek dress was the vocabulary and phrase-book 
of daily life. The time is not long past when it would have been 
possible in Scotland, from the sermons and prayers of certain Ministers, 
to recover in a few months no inconsiderable portions at least of the 
Psalms and the Prophets. 

This throws light on one of the points in Dr de Zwaan’s excellent 
article on the Greek of Acts. He posits a third type of writing-style 
alongside of ‘translation Greek’ and ‘ Semiticising Kowy’, viz. what he 
calls ‘sacred prose’. ‘Semitisms which are impossible in ome of these 
languages (Aramaic or Hebrew) occurring side by side with such as are 
only ascribable to the other are conclusive evidence for “sacred prose” 
and against translation Greek’. Inferences from literary parallels have 
always to be checked by remembrance of the fact that the Jews were 
people of a Book in the sense that they knew the Old Testament in 
a way in which no Westerns know any book to-day. A fairly close 
analogy might be found in Bunyan, an analysis of his use of the Bible 
would yield all the varieties in the employment of ‘sources’ which we 
find in the Acts. The other point of special interest in Dr de Zwaan’s 
article is his careful examination of the linguistic basis of Professor 
Torrey’s theory. In this he shews, like other writers in this volume 
(e. g. p. 129, ‘ so far as the evidence for an Aramaic original is concerned 
Torrey does not seem to be finally answered by his critics’), more 
appreciation of this theory than has yet been manifested in this country. 
On the other hand, the four or five pages of penetrating criticism 
(pp. 48 ff) which follow, materially reduce the weight of Torrey’s 
secondary evidence. Compare also the important general principles 
bearing on the same subject laid down by the editors on p. 132. 

The core of this volume, like that of the previous one, is found in the 
work of the editors themselves, and specially in the chapter entitled The 
Internal Evidence of Acts. For, after all, in connexion with Acts, as 
with most of the books of the New Testament, the old questions of 
Introduction have to a large extent become secondary to questions 
of sources, purpose, and character. And it is with these that the editors 
here deal. The attempt to distinguish and delimit sources in Acts can- 
not have been a very hopeful one if it was undertaken in view of the 
conclusions arrived at by Professor Burkitt in the admirable article 
which precedes this one. It occupies only twelve pages, and deals with 
Luke’s way of using Mark. The primary test is Luke’s account of the 
final visit to Jerusalem, which, apart from three or four passages, is 
‘a mere re-writing of Mk. x 32-xiii’» The conclusion is that ‘ Luke is 
far too skilful and intelligent a writer to yield very much to cross- 
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examination’; that if we had not Mark it would bea tenable theory that 
the bulk of this section was ‘nothing more than a free composition by 
Luke’. ‘What concerns us here is not that Luke has changed so much, 
but that he has invented so little.’ The same conclusions are then 
shewn to be probable in relation to the rest of the Gospel. ‘One clear 
result is the demonstration of the difficulty, if not the impossibility of 
getting behind Luke by a mere close consideration of what he has 
chosen to tell us.’ 

With these conclusions the editors would, I think, be disposed to 
agree. They enter somewhat half-heartedly on the search for sources. 
The double tradition as to the locality of the Resurrection appearances 
seems to give a clue, and the suggestion is made that the same two 
traditions run on into the Acts. An attempt is made to distinguish 
them by recognizing ‘ doublets’, four in all, in the first five chapters. 
But are these really doublets, except in the unimportant sense that they 
record similar happenings? Has one speech of Peter (iii r2—26) arising 
out of the healing of the lame man, and precéding the coming of the 
Spirit, any doublet-significance at all in relation to another speech of 
Peter following on that event, and wholly concerned with its interpreta- 
tion? The editors express themselves cautiously at first, but they go 
on to speak of ‘this prima facie case for considering the possibility of 
two sources’. They rely chiefly on the fourth ‘doublet’. Not wisely. 
For its doublet-character depends on the unfortunately ambiguous 
phrase by which it is described, ‘growth of communism’. If the phe- 
nomenon alluded to were the emergence of ‘ communism’, there might 
be a doublet. But ifit were the developement or the fuller description 
of the same spirit, it might be no doublet at all. And the impression 
left by the passage itself (iv 34-37), together with its position introducing 
a striking double illustration of (not ‘communism’, but) the working of 
the fellowship-consciousness, is altogether in favour of the latter 
alternative. 

In seeking for confirmation of this prima facie case the editors 
commit themselves to some statements of very doubtful accuracy. 
E. g. ‘In Acts iii the return of Jesus is the main hope and message of 
the disciples’. Surely, the ‘main message’ in Acts iii is that Jesus is 
risen (vv. 15, 26) with certain consequences for the immediate present ; 
and as to the ‘hope’ the curious fact about the one allusion to the 
Return is that it comes in with an air of contingency ; peravojoare.. . 
Grws Gv... drooreiAn Tov Xpworrdv Inootv. Again, the distinction which 
is next drawn between the teaching in ch. ii as to the Spirit, and that in 
ch. iii which ‘regards the gift of the Spirit as a transient supernatural 
phenomenon, promised and given to the disciples in hours of need’ is 
baseless, in view of the fact that in ch. iii there is no reference to the 
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Spirit at all. There is surely here a want of that precision and accuracy 
which we have a right to expect in a work of this kind. Few will doubt 
that the writer of Acts employed ‘sources’; to many it will seem highly 
probable that some of these sources were im Aramaic form. But it does 
not look as if the attempt to distinguish them is likely to succeed. 
Probably the most penetrating observation on the subject is shewn by 
Dr de Zwaan, who draws attention to ‘the uneven character of the 
Greek’, and suggests that it ‘must be largely due to the illiterate docu- 
ments which went into its composition’. 

After a valuable criticism of Dr von Harnack’s linguistic argument 
the editors go on to deal with the purpose and plan ofthe book. Here 
we find many attractive generalizations. They suggest that Theophilus 
was not so much a catechumen thirsting for religious instruction as 
‘a Roman official concerned with the public safety and legal procedure’, 
and that the real purpose of the work was to provide an Apologia for 
the new cult in the eye of the law. ‘The writer desires Theophilus to 
understand the claim of the Church to be the new Israel, and conse- 
quently that its worship was lawful in the Empire’. There is an 
analysis of the characteristic notes of Luke’s theology, which is marked 
by freshness and insight. But the implication on p. rgo that Luke is 
the primary authority for the Virgin Birth is stated too unreservedly in 
view of certain recognized possibilities in the literary history of the text. 
And the attempt to minimize the significance of the ‘ worship’ offered to 
Christ is not very convincing. The article closes with a striking sum- 
mary in which the Lucan theology is set in comparison with other types 
of teaching in the New Testament, and the relation is pointed out which 
seems to exist between the former and the outline of the Apostles’ Creed. 

Many of these generalizations do light up large areas of New Testa- 
ment thought, and on that ground deserve, as they will receive, a prima 
facie welcome. It will be the task of students to bring them to the test 
of fact and probability. 

C. ANDERSON Scott. 


Fifty Spiritual Homilies of St Macarius the Egyptian, by A. J. Mason, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K., 1921.) 

Dr Mason’s translation is accurate and scholarly. It reads well: it 
is good English. At the same time it is faithful to the Greek. The 
translator deserves much praise for rendering a classical work of the 
Patristic age into modern idiom, and expressing the deep thoughts of 
a Mesopotamian mystic of the fourth century in English of the twentieth. 

The only other translation of ‘ Macarius’ existing in our language is 
that by ‘a Presbyter of the Church of England’ (the Rev. Thomas 
Haywood), entitled Primitive Morality, or the Spiritual Homilies of 
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St Macarius the Egyptian, and published in 1721. Since the appear- 
ance of Haywood’s work much has been done to elucidate ‘ Macarius’s’ 
true meaning by the philological investigations of the Rev. Dr Jos. 
Stighmayr, S.J., in his Sachliches und Sprachliches bei Makarius von 
Agypten published in rgt2. The first translator of ‘ Macarius’ to make 
use of the results of Dr Stiglmayr’s research was Dr Dionys Stiefenhofer, 
whose translation appeared in the Bibliothek der Kirchenviiter in 1913. 
Dr Mason has done for English very much the same as Dr Stiefenhofer 
did for German. It is unfortunate, however, that he has not copied 
Dr Stiefenhofer’s good example in utilizing the linguistic studies in 
* Macarius’s’ vocabulary pursued by Dr Stiglmayr. If this deficiency 
be set aside, the merits of Dr Mason’s work may be justly appraised 
and its limitations correctly marked out by calling it an English 
Stiefenhofer. 

The book opens with an Introduction purporting to deal with ‘the 
author’, ‘his life’ and ‘his teaching’. This is the least satisfactory part 
of Dr Mason’s work, and it runs to some forty pages. It upholds the 
old ascription of the Homilies to St Macarius of Egypt, although the 
unanimous judgement of scholars now declares them to be of Messalian 
origin.’ The very passages which Dr Mason quotes as illustrations of 
the doctrine held and taught by St Macarius of Egypt are redolent 
of Messalian heresy. Thus on p. xxiii he quotes parts of Hom. xxvii 17 
and Hom. iv 12, and he refers on p. xxiv to Hom. xvii 1—passages from 
which as early as the year 1865 the theologian Dr Georg Eduard Steitz 
had proved * that according to the Homilies there was no causal con- 
nexion between receiving the consecrated elements and spiritually 
partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ. Such was the doctrine of 
the Messalians. Timothy the Presbyter of Constantinople says of them 
in his twelfth proposition*® A¢yovow rHv Tod dyiov géparos Kai aiparos 
Xpwwrod rod dAnOwvod Geot perdAnpw pydey ddereiv } Brdrrew rois dgiws 
h avagins tovrwv petadapBavovtas. 

1 See the reviews of Macarit Anecdota, Harvard Theological Studies v, G. L. 
Marriott, 1918, by Prof. Adolf Jiilicher Gehetligte Ketzer in Protestantische Monatshefte 
25. Jahrg. Heft 5/6, by Dr K. Flemming in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichie x\ N. F. iii 
pp. 234 and 235, by Prof. Gunnar Rudberg in Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 2det hefte 
1921, and by N, H. Sge in Teologisk Tidsskrift 4. Reekke ii. See also Dom L. Ville- 
court La date et lorigine des Homélies spirituelles attribuées & Macaire in Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes rendus des séances de l'année 1920, Bulletin 
de juin-aott pp. 250-258, Dom A. Wilmart L’origine véritable des Homélies pneu- 
matiques in Revue d Ascétique et de Mystique, October 1920, The Homilies of Macarius 
in Journal of Theological Studies for April 1921, pp. 259-262, Rev. W. J. Ferrar 
New Light on an Ancient Book (The Spiritual Homilies of St Macarius) in Interpreter 
vol. xviii, no. 3, April 1922. 

2 Die Abendmahislehre der griechischen Kirche in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 


Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, Band 10, pp. 142-152, published at Gotha. 
3 Migne P. G. Ixxxvi! col. 49. 
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Dr Mason rightly admits on p. xxiv that according to the teaching of 
the Homilies the Holy Spirit is not conveyed at baptism, this sacrament 
like Holy Communion being utterly indifferent. It is conveyed simply 
and solely as a result of incessant prayer. But this is the very essence 
of Messalianism. See proposition 4 in the syllabus of Messalian tenets 
made by John of Damascus!: dr ob8@ 7d Bawricpa TeAcvot tov dvOpwrov 
ovre Tov Oeiwy pvorypiwy perddrnis xabapiler riv Wuxjv, GAG povn 7 
map avrois orovdalopevyn €dx7. 

No one, however, is likely to be misled by the Introduction. The 
translation is so admirably accurate and faithful to the original Greek 
that the English reader cannot help but see that what he is reading is 
not orthodox but heretical ; the work not of Macarius but of a Messalian. 
It is not possible in the limits of a short review to display the Messalian 
tendency of the Homilies by copious illustration.2 One example out of 
many must suffice. On p. 59 of Dr Mason’s translation (Hom. vi § 5) 
we read: ‘That was why the Lord came, and took His body of the 
Virgin. ... He* put down the spirits of wickedness, which had their 
seat in the body, from their‘ thrones of mind and thought, wherein they 
dwelt, and the Lord cleansed the conscience, and made Himself 
a throne of the mind, the thoughts, and the body.’ We find here 
a theory of the Incarnation set forth in plain and unmistakeable 
language. Our Lord, or (to speak more precisely) the Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity assumed a body after it had already been formed in 
the womb of the blessed Virgin Mary. Before He assumed it it was 
infested with evil spirits. These had to be expelled before our Lord 
could enter. He turned, them out of their seats in the mind and 
thoughts of St Mary’s offspring. Then He entered Himself and set up 
His own throne where the demons had formerly resided. This doctrine, 
which is known to be Messalian,® is quite unorthodox. The Church 
teaches that, when the human element in our Lord’s person was con- 
ceived in the womb of the blessed Virgin Mary, the Incarnation had 
begun. The Church denies that the fruit of the Virgin’s womb was 
first created independently of the hypostatic union, and that the union 
took place only after a certain time had elapsed. She is appalled by the 
blasphemous assertion that our Lord’s Body was once the domicile of 
devils. Yet Dr Mason asks us to believe that this, and much like it, 
was written by a saint and father of the Church. 


G. L. Marriorr. 
1 Migne P.G. xciv col. 729. 


2 This has already been done by Dom Villecourt, of. cit. 

3 The reviewer has ventured to change ‘he’ to ‘ He’ (with a capital 4), so as to 
make its spelling square with ‘ His’ supra. 

* The reviewer has written ‘their’ for ‘these’, which appears to be a misprint. 

5 See Timothy the Presbyter in the place quoted above, prop. 7, 2nd part: 
kai dt: 7) o@pa b dvédaBer Uf airijs (sc. Mapias) 6 Kupios Sa:pover hv memAnpwpévor, 
wai ¢¢éBarey ra Baipdma, nal obrws abrd évedvcarc. 
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N.T... sec. ed. S. Hieronymi: Ep. ad Corinthios I recensuit H.1. W. 
(Oxford, 1922.) 


THE Dean of Christ Church is to be congratulated upon having 
reached yet another milestone upon his long but interesting task. 
Romans appeared in 1913 and now we have 1 Corinthians in the 
Oxford Vulgate, so that some idea of the range of variation in the MSS 
of the Pauline Epistles can be formed. The plan of the present instal- 
ment is naturally the same as previous fasciculi: first come the Pro- 
logues, Canons, Arguments, Capitula, then a short e/enchus codicum, and 
then the text and apparatus, the Introduction (or rather, Epilogue) 
being reserved for the end of a section of the New Testament. 

The problems that come directly before an editor of the Pauline 
Epistles in the Latin Vulgate are curiously different from those presented 
by the Gospels. This is partly due to the lack of representative texts, 
but it is also partly inherent in the nature of things. The Epistles were 
not so much read or copied as the Gospels, so it is likely that there was 
never so much variation in their text. The great lines of division, 
indeed, seem to have been much the same as in the Gospels. If we 
compare the quotations of Cyprian with the Vulgate, e.g. in Rom. viii 
or 1 Cor. vii, chapters from which Cyprian quotes a good many verses, 
we see at once two very different types of text, and no doubt there once 
existed MSS of the Epistles which agreed with Cyprian, corresponding 
to & and e in the Gospels. But alas, no such codices are now known to 
survive, so that for the most part the ‘ African’ text of the Pauline 
Epistles is a blank. 

As for the Gospels so for the Epistles, a ‘ European’ text existed from 
early times. Its existence can be demonstrated from about A.D. 240, 
for the quotation of guts separabit (Rom. viii 35 ff) in the letter written 
by the Roman Presbyters to Cyprian (Ep. xxxi, p. 560) exhibits all the 
characteristics of the ‘ European’ MSS of the Gospels. In a word, it is 
much nearer the Vulgate than Cyprian’s own quotations are. But no 
Old Latin MS resembling this early Roman text survives. We have 
only 7, i.e. some fragments from Freising, and the Latin sides of Cod. 
Claromontanus (D,) and Boernerianus (G,). In working on the text of 
the Pauline Epistles we are as badly off as we should be in the Gospels 
if the only surviving Old Latin MSS were the Latin sides of Cod. Bezae 
and of Cod. A, together with one of the inferior Old Latin fragments, 
say t. There is nothing corresponding to a or 4 or ff, or to & or e. 

And in the Vulgate codices themselves there is a gap in the evidence. 
Outside the Gospels there is only one representative of the Irish group, 
viz. the famous Book of Armagh, cited as D in Wordsworth and White. 
Dr White has now found a ninth-century MS at Colmar (cited as N), 
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which is written in an ‘ Irish’ hand, but though in places it has an interest- 
ing text it is hardly to be classed as ‘Insular’ in the sense that ELQR 
give an ‘Insular’ text in the Gospels along with D. 

The absence of MSS of the Old Latin in the Pauline Epistles is more 
or less bridged over by the writers of commentaries. Tischendorf’s 
lists of authorities for readings sometimes end with the symbols ‘ Ambrst 
Pelag Sedul’ (e.g. Rom. xv 24): it is not too much to say that these 
cryptic abbreviations are equivalent to a couple of ‘Old Latin’ codices, 
one of the fourth and the other of the first decade of the fifth century. 
A couple, not three, for Prof. Souter has shewn that the ninth-century 
writer called Sedulius Scottus is only a witness to an Old Latin text when 
he is quoting from Pelagius.' Pelagius quotes practically the whole of 
the Pauline text in the lemmata of his Commentary, which gives us 
a pre-Vulgate text a few years later than A.D. 400. This is the result 
of Souter’s final investigations: a few years ago he believed that the true 
text of Pelagius was that preserved in the Reichenau MS (Souter’s A), 
a text partly corrected to the Vulgate. It is this which Dr White 
quotes as ‘ Pelagius’ in his apparatus to Romans and 1 Corinthians. 
In these Epistles, therefore, White’s Pe/. signifies ‘ Pelagius, as repre- 
sented in Souter’s Codex A’, the text of Souter’s Codex B (Bp Gray’s 
MS at Balliol College) being then unknown. Thus, for instance, it is 
only Pel. A that reads sic sic for sé sic in 1 Cor. vii 40, and it is only Pel. 
A that omits 1 Cor. xvi 19 ; the true Pelagius quoted the verse, including 
the characteristic addition apud guos etiam hospitor. 

The text of the writer now called Ambrosiaster is about a quarter of 
a century older than Pelagius. No doubt it represents better than any 
other authority the text of the Pauline Epistles current in Rome when 
Damasus was Pope (366-384), about the time when Jerome was making 
his revision of the Gospels. The text of Pelagius, though Pelagius 
wrote in Rome, seems to have been that current in his native land of 
Britain, and Prof. Souter (Pe/agius p. 146 ff) has given some reason to 
suppose that this text had reached our island from Tréves and the 
Rhine districts rather than from Gaul or Spain. 

When we come to the Vulgate text itself, an editor in the position of 
Dr White has to be considering all the time which readings are to be 
chosen as the true Vulgate text, and at the end he will have to make up 
his mind on the curiously open question as to who was the scholar that 
constructed it. On this latter question we shall look forward to reading 
what Dr White has to say when he comes to write his epilogue. Mean- 
while, a very curious account of the sway of opinion will be found in the 
Appendix called ‘ Pelagius and the Vulgate of the Pauline Epistles’ in 
Souter’s Pe/agius pp. 155-158. In this Appendix Prof. Souter shews 

1 Souter’s Pelagius pp. 148, 338. 
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that so long as the Pelagian text was supposed to be preserved correctly 
in the Reichenau Codex it was possible to defend the view that Pelagius 
himself was the real author of the Vulgate text of the Epistles! That 
view is no longer defensible, and it is likely that the traditional view will 
prevail that Jerome is the author. 

But the mere fact that such a view could be held shews that the 
Vulgate of this part of the New Testament is not, like the Gospels, 
a real nmouum opus. St Jerome, in revising the Latin Gospels, had 
a serious task before him. He was not at any time concerned with 
questions of style or vocabulary,’ and so the Vulgate Gospels follow the 
general characteristics of the ‘European’ text current in Rome about 
380; but he was concerned to correct the Latin by the Greek original 
(ad Graecam originem reuertentes). In doing this, no doubt he has 
often to take sides beforehand in the modern controversies of ‘ textual 
critics’. But the differences of Greek MSS of the Gospels among them- 
selves were hardly realized by any Latin scholar of St Jerome’s day ; 
what was patent was Latin variation compared with the Graeca ueritas. 
And Jerome applied himself with vigour and no little success to giving 
each Evangelist his due. He tried to eliminate harmonistic errors, and 
introduced the Greek system called the Eusebian (or Ammonian) 
Canons, whereby the attentive reader could see at a glance where in the 
Gospels there was agreement and where there was individuality (sémilia 
omnium scies et singulis sua quaeque restitues). 

It was an interesting task, on the whole very well carried out. But 
even in the Gospels Bp Wordsworth had occasionally to draw attention 
to what he calls the ignauia Hieronymiana (vol. i, p. 484: see also 
p. xxxiv). I venture to think this rather unkind phrase is the key to 
the phenomena of the Vulgate Epistles. In the Epistles there were 
one or two well-known places where the Latin differed from the Greek, 
and Jerome corrects the text to agree with the Greek. But on the 
whole there was very little to do. In the Acts he seems to have run 
through a Latin text, correcting it rather cursorily to agree with a Greek 
MS of the sort approved by Dr Hort. It might almost have been the 
famous Codex B itself. But in neither case does Jerome seem to have 
taken his task seriously, as he did the Gospels and as he did the render- 
ing of the Old Testament from Hebrew authorities into Latin. 

I bring these remarks to an end by calling attention to the very 
curious variations in 1 Cor. vii 35. The Greek is rotro 8¢ rpoo 70 ipov 
aitav cippopov A€éyw, odx iva Bpoxov ipiv émPBddrw, dra pd 7d edo XNpoV 
kal eirapedpov TO Kupiw arepwrtactwc. 

1 Ne multum a lectionis Latinae consuetudine discreparent . . . calamo temperauimus, 


2 I venture to call attention to some remarks I made on this subject in this 
Journat, vol. xvii, p. 11, last paragraph (on Mk iii 21 ff). 
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White’s text is 
porro hoc ad utilitatem uestram dico, non ut laqueum uobis iniciam, sed ad 
id quod honestum est, et quod facultatem praebeat sine impedimento 
dominum obseruandi. 

Here Zorro (i.e. ‘furthermore’, ‘ moreover’) is clearly due to Jerome 
himself: the word does not occur in any known Old Latin text. In this 
verse tovro d¢ is rendered haec by Augustine, oc by d* Pelagius and the 
Book of Armagh (D), Aoc autem by de°rt e fg, White’s F N, Ambrosiaster, 
Ambrose, and Jerome in a quotation (ii 261, i. e.adu. Jouin., A.D. 392). 

In the latter part of the verse the printed Vulgate has a corruption, 
obsecrandi for obseruandi, which can be traced back, however, to the 
seventh century.’ This corresponds to eirdpedpov, which does not seem 
to be a common word and which gave trouble to Latin translators. It 
appears that the elegant paraphrase found in the Vulgate is Jerome’s 
own, for it is not found outside Vulgate codices. In 392, writing against 
Jovinian, he had rendered the last clause e¢ intente facit seruire Domino 
absque ulla distractione, remarking that owing to the difficulty of trans- 
lating the Greek the clause was altogether omitted in Latin texts. This 
statement is borne out by the fact that the clause is omitted by the 
Ambrosiaster, by Ambrose, by Pelagius, and by White’s F*G* NU*. 
The Graeco-Latin codices have attempts at word-for-word renderings 
which need not be quoted here, as they appear to have had no influence 
upon Latin texts. 

We gather from all this that omission is the true Old Latin rendering 
of 1 Cor. vii 35%, and it is natural to assume that Jerome’s Vulgate 
rendering was made later than 392. What is really puzzling is that D 
(i.e. Armagh) reads ; 

ut sit frequens oratio uestra ad dominum sine ulla occupatione. 
This is a fresh independent rendering, and we note that it brings in the 
idea of prayer which belongs to the later corruption (odsecrand?) in the 
Vulgate MSS. Perhaps this is merely an accident, but in any case this 
reading of D calls for explanation. Is it a fresh rendering from the 
Greek, interpolated into a Vulgate codex, and so affording a real 
specimen of the alleged Greek learning of some Irish monks? Or is it 
a real survival of a genuine Old Latin rendering of a difficult text ? 

Very few verses of the Epistles present Latin variants so instructive 
and so perplexing as 1 Cor. vii 35. I have quoted them here, partly to 
shew the interest of Dr White’s new volume, and partly in the hope that 
my remarks may stimulate some scholar to examine these curious 
problems afresh.? 

F. C. Burkitt. 


' The oldest MS that contains it, Reginensis 9 (White’s R), begins the verse 
with Propter hoc. 


2 I am delighted to hear that Dom Chapman is about to do this in the pages of 
this JouRNAL. 


Ff2 
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Hinduism and Buddhism: an historical sketch, by Sir CHARLES ELior, 
H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo. Threevols. (Edward Arnold & Co., 
London, 1921.) 

THESE three volumes, which comprise altogether more than 1,200 
pages, are conveniently divided into seven books, entitled respectively : 
(1) Introduction ; (2) Early Indian Religion: a general view; (3) Pali 
Buddhism ; (4) The Mahayana ; (5) Hinduism ; (6) Buddhism outside 
India; (7) Mutual Influence of Eastern and Western Religions. 

The survey which Sir Charles Eliot has completed is indeed vast, both 
in time and in space. It covers Hinduism in the widest sense of the 
term, from the times of the Rigveda, some three thousand years ago, 
down to the present day, and Buddhism, both as it grew up and 
decayed in ancient India, and as its offshoots spread to find new and 
more permanent roots in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and in China, Japan, 
Tibet, and other countries of the Far East. The third great system, 
Jainism, which still survives in India, is treated more concisely than the 
other two, but it is by no means neglected. It finds its own special 
chapter in Book II, which gives a general view of religious conditions 
in ancient India, and it is not forgotten throughout these volumes. 

There can be few living scholars who are competent to discuss the 
whole of so many-sided a subject, and fewer still who, in addition to 
the requisite book-knowledge, have an intimate acquaintance with the 
existing religions. Sir Charles Eliot is widely read in the scriptures of 
Brahmans, Buddhists, and Jains; his knowledge of the principal 
languages of the different canons qualifies him to form an independent 
opinion on debatable questions of interpretation ; and he has lived or 
travelled in all the countries to which Buddhism or Hinduism has 
spread, with the single exception of Tibet. His thoughtful and well- 
written account of Indian religions is not only descriptive, but also 
enables the reader to grasp the main principles which underlie the com- 
plicated and bewildering phases of ancient and modern Hinduism and 
Buddhism. A work of this kind, suited to the needs of readers who are 
not necessarily special students, deserves the most cordial welcome. 

Sir Charles Eliot takes pains to clear away those difficulties which 
make it hard for the Western mind to appreciate the religions of the 
East. The differences which separate the religious European and the 
religious Indian are fundamental. Each views the problem of the rela- 
tion of man to a Higher Power from a point of view which is incompre- 
hensible to the other. The Christian believes that God is ‘ the Maker 
of all things in heaven and earth’, and that the human soul which He has 
created has a real individual existence and is immortal. Both of these 
postulates are unacceptable to the Hindu. As Sir Charles Eliot explains : 

‘There were two principal world theories in ancient India. One, 
which was systematized as the Vedanta, teaches in its extreme form that 
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the soul and the universal spirit are identical and the external world an 
illusion. The other, systematized as the Sankhya, is dualistic, and 
teaches that primordial matter and separate individual souls are both of 
them uncreated and indestructible. Both lines of thought look for 
salvation in the liberation of the soul to be attained by the suppression 
of the passions and the acquisition of true knowledge’ (i p. 106). 


The Christian believes that man is born once, and that his lot here- 
after is determined by his actions in this life. The Hindu holds that 
man and all other beings are experiencing in this life pains and pleasures 
which are the results of their actions in previous births, and that in the 
same manner they will continue to be born again and again until the ac- 
quisition of ‘true knowledge ’—the conviction that everthin: transitory 
is unreal—breaks the chain of mundane existences and dis; !s all its 
illusions. These different and incompatible points of view aptly 
illustrated by Sir Charles Eliot :— 


‘If some one were to found a new Christian sect, he would probably 
not be asked to prove the immortality of the soul: it is assumed as part 
of the common religious belief. Similarly, no one asked the Buddha to 
prove the doctrine of re-birth. If we permit our fancy to picture an 
interview between him and some one holding the ordinary ideas of an 
educated European about the soul, we may imagine that he would have 
some difficulty in understanding what is the alternative to re-birth. His 
interlocutor might reply that there are two types of theory among 
Europeans. Some think that the soul comes into existence with the 
body at birth but continues to exist everlasting and immortal after the 
death of the body. Others, commonly called materialists, while agreeing 
that the soul comes into existence with the birth of the body, hold that 
it ceases to exist with the death of body. ‘To the first theory the 
Buddha would probably have replied that there is one law without 
exception, namely, that whatever has a beginning has alsoanend. The 
whole univeise offers no analogy or parallel to the soul which has 
a beginning but no end, and not the smallest logical need is shewn for 
believing a doctrine so contrary to the nature of things. And as for 
materialism he would probably say that it is a statement of the pro- 
cesses of the world as perceived, but no explanation of the mental or 
even of the physical world’ (i p. 196). 

These quotations may serve as examples of the author’s method. He 
is careful everywhere to define his terms. No better introduction to 
the study of Eastern religions can be recommended than this work, which 
is manifestly the fruit of many years of patient study and observation. 


E, J. Rapson. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek, by the late JAMES HopE Mou_ton, 
edited by WiLperT Francis Howarp. Vol. ii Part ii Accidence. 

(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.) 
Mr Howarp is making gredt progress with his labour of love, and 
the part of the work which the late Professor Moulton planned, now 
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given to the world, will be received everywhere with the greatest thank- 
fulness. The manuscript was left essentially complete, but Mr Howard, 
with the invaluable assistance of Professor Milligan, has produced it in 
a form which would certainly have satisfied the author himself. It is 
thoroughly characteristic of the writer whom we know so well from the 
Prolegomena. It is not given to many to make grammar interesting, 
but Dr Moulton’s learning was always illuminated by his enthusiasm, and 
consecrated by his deep personal religion. In this part the philological 
equipment of its author is everywhere apparent, and the thorough utiliza- 
tion of the papyri and all other sources for the Koine is so convincing 
that it requires great boldness to differ from any of his conclusions as 
they bear on the text of the N.T. It may still be thought in some 
quarters that the result of all the labours embodied in this work has been 
to debase the language of the N.T.: but a study of this Accidence will 
shew that it is not so, e. g. -vav is said to be ‘a dialectic element which 
has not touched the N.T.’; ‘the MS attestation is not strong enough to 
force this form on a writer of Luke’s Greek culture’, and xav@jowpar is 
an error. Where two forms of a word are known to have existed, it 
is certainly legitimate to regard a survival in Modern Greek (e.g. 7d GijAos) 
as in favour of popular Hellenistic usage. The strange phenomena of 
the language of Revelation are treated with great skill, e.g. on I 4. 

The list of verbs and verbal forms will be very valuable for use. 
Besides the az. ey. dueipouor, which still awaits explanation, the classical 
scholar will only notice the present forms, dudidfw, éAcdw, ‘ xpvBu, 
Krévvupt,—arvoxw, xivvw and that fjw, xpyoyar are written. This is 
surely almost less change in the language than one would a prior? have 
expected. 

The sections on Semitic names of places and persons, the notes on 
jpoovs, the treatment of the numerals, and the question of the pronoun 
airév will be found unusually interesting. It is disappointing that the 
author did not enter into the problems involved by Nafwpaios Naapyvds, 
but perhaps it was hardly within the scope of an Accidence. Attention 
may be called to the following interesting views. Mt. xviii 22 €Bdou7- 
xovra. érraxis is probably the correct text. Mt. xxiv 32 = Mk. xiii 28, 
éxpvy Should be read (does not Mt.’s transposition of ra ¢vAAa before 
éxpvy confirm this ?). Mk. viii 3, #xaoris probable. Mk. xii 26, éxi rod 
Barov, locally ‘at the Bush’. Jn. xviii 1, raév xédpwv is a Greek popular 
etymology of Kidron, but need not be right. 1 Cor. vii 21, padAov 
might be translated ‘by all means’. It will be remembered how in 
Prolegomena the author argued that xpyjoa: was decisive in favour of 
understanding r7 éAevOepia. Jas. i 19, iore is imperative. Rev. viii 12, 
xviii 23, read dary ‘ shine’. 

The printing is very clear, and the advantage of having the actually 
occurring forms in bold type is great. Abbreviations are mostly clear, 
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but cfve is ugly. In the third part, which is in preparation, on Word- 
Formation, we are promised the treatment of special cruces like 
devrepor pwr. 

G. C. RicHarps. 





EGYPTIAN, SEMITIC, AND PROTO-SEMITIC. 


Short Egyptian Grammar. By Pror. Dr GUNTHER Roeper, Director 
of the Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. Samuet A. B. Mercer, Ph.D. (Munich), 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. (Yale University Press, New 
Haven: Humphrey Milford, London, 1920.) 


CONSIDERING the great historical, literary, and religious interest which 
attaches to the abundant and well-preserved remains of Egyptian 
antiquity, it is certainly remarkable that so little has been done to 
smooth the path of the beginner since the publication of Le Page 
Renouf’s Elementary Grammar in 1875. That work had the con- 
spicuous merit of appealing to the general principles of philology ; 
illustrating, as far as was then practicable, the peculiarities of Egyptian 
phonetics, word-formation, and syntax, by the corresponding features of 
other languages, both ancient and modern. Unfortunately, few persons 
are as well qualified as Renouf was for that kind of illustration ; and 
too many people undertake to expound the baffling mysteries of 
Cuneiform or Egyptian texts without having previously qualified 
themselves for such work by thorough study of the better known _ 
Semitic languages at least—if not also of Chinese (the only other 
available system of originally pictorial writing), with which our earlier 
Egyptologist Dr Samuel Birch had a good practical acquaintance. 

The Egyptian alphabet being, like the Phoenician, strictly consonantal, 
it is easy to imagine what difficulties a rigid transcription must present 
to the eye and mind of the beginner. It is like trying to teach Hebrew 
without the assistance of the Massoretic vocalization. The latest form 
of the language, however, the Coptic, is fully vocalized; and some 
knowledge of the laws of phonetic change enables us to approximate 
with more or less probability to the ancient sounds. As Erman long 
ago stated, the Coptic affords the only possibility of understanding the 
structure of the Egyptian language. It is therefore necessary, even for 
the beginner, to acquire a knowledge of Coptic (Zg. Gr. Breasted’s 
trans. p. 2). See also Budge’s excellent remarks and list of 
examples (First Steps pp. 20-22). With the Coptic noyte before us, 
it seems needlessly pedantic to persist in transcribing the old word for 
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‘god’ by xir or nir instead of néter or the like, and to burden the 
memory and strain the sight over uncouth collocations of consonants 
like grnpt, ‘pigeon’, when Coptic vocalizes spoosane and 9¢poasne 
(cf. Lat. columéa), inserting the main vowel after the second radical, 
and shedding the final letter as usual. (The change of x to m before 
the labial f hardly calls for remark.) In this respect it would seem 
better to follow the lead of Maspéro and the French school of 
Egyptology than that of the super-scientific Germans. After all, it was 
the Frenchman Champollion who first made out the Egyptian alphabet 
exactly one hundied years ago. APXH HMICY TIANTOS. 

The author before us agrees with Erman in the statement that 
Egyptian is a Semitic language, with affinities to some of the barbarous 
dialects of North Africa. The latter may well show some traces of 
contact with their more cultured neighbour; but they can hardly be 
expected to throw much light on the problem of the origin and primitive 
relations of the immeasurably more important language and writing of 
ancient Egypt which, as tradition and other facts conspire to indicate, 
in all probability entered the valley of the Nile from Asia, having started, 
as it would seem, from the valley of the Euphrates. 

No doubt the general phenomena of Egyptian grammar present an 
unmistakeable likeness to Semitism. To a Hebraist, indeed, they recall 
so many well-known features of Hebrew and Aramean usage that one 
cannot but regret that these have not been more fully and systematically 
noted in introductory manuals such as the present. Apart from the 
difficulties inherent in the hieroglyphic script, Egyptian (especially in 
the purely consonantal transcriptidn advocated by Erman and his 
school) wears to the beginner a look so strange and bewildering, that 
illustration from a more familiar source, such as O. T. Hebrew and the 
later Aramean idioms, must always be welcome, as confirming his 
confidence in his guides and inspiring a conviction that he is dealing 
with actualities of human speech and not the mere conjectures of 
philological phantasy. 

But not only might a systematic comparison of Semitic do much 
more for the elucidation of the old Egyptian syntax and forms of speech. 
The advantage might prove reciprocal, and the vocabulary of the latter 
might in turn throw valuable light on some of the enigmas of Hebrew 
lexicography. Take the root yw" (‘save’, ‘salvation’, &c.), so weighty 
a word in Biblical theology. The lexicon, as it happens, rightly 
compares Ar. fea, be capacious, Il. make wide, spacious, and refers 
to the syn. Heb. 2m make wide, enlarge. The primary concrete 
meaning of the root is, however, clearly exhibited in the Egyptian 


> 9 W wsh, ‘broad’, ‘wide’, ‘to be wide’, ‘width’. (The 
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: , <> 
4=y as in sfh=y2w and other instances. Perhaps 9 | rh, 


‘know’ = III. myn Syr. ‘think’.) The Eg. { xs, ‘tongue’, Copt. 
Nac, has preserved the primitive monosyllabic root of jw, Assyr. Zi8dnu ; 
and there can be little doubt of the identity of the obscure WW, ‘red’, 


Jer. xxii 14, with the common Eg. dir, ‘red’. So Eg. | 7/7, ‘lute’ = b39 
of the Psalms, l= (\> ysr, ‘tamarisk *= = vit, ry ce yp, 


\ 
Copt. “Pn, ‘wine’ = 329, ‘grapes’, and Eg. |p iry, ‘child’, 
Copt. ujnpe, ‘son’, uyeepe, ‘daughter’ = Assyr. Serri, ‘ child’, ‘ small’, 
‘weak’. (Is mn’ akin to —~ y‘kw, the (new) moon ?) 
There is, however, a considerable group of vocables which suggest 
neither a Semitic nor, so far as we know, an African origin. In all the 
Semitic languages, for instance, the sound ’aé represents father, whereas 


; , , , a . , 

in Egyptian the word is & (also written with a curious 
Determinative, limax ?), y¢, Copt. eswt, suggesting an original yd@¢ or yad, 
and reminding us, in any case, of the Sumerian AD, father. Nor is this 


notable example an isolated instance of conformity between Egyptian 
and the primitive speech of Babylonia (which is also an important 


element in Semitic). The Eg. —+— s (Copt. ca-), a man, and iS 535 
a son, find no congeners in Semitic, though they resemble Sum. ZA 
and SA-G, a man (amélu) and E-SAG, a son (aplu); Eg. = ft, 
Copt. ne, eaven, recalls the more ancient-looking Sum. BAD, eaven 
(Sami) ; Eg. [> Awkw, Copt. nane, darkness, is like Sum. KUKKU, 


KUKU, darkness (ehkiitu); Eg. ¥t rm-t, mankind, and Copt. 
—titt 


pwase a man, may be compared with Sum. A-RUM, E-RUM, U-RUM, 
denoting man (or woman) in the sense of slave (sikaru, ardu, sinniSte), 
GEME-ARUM, maid (and) man, dependents (Ainatitu): cf. also 
E-RIM, man, warrior (¢débu). The Sum. GEM, GEME, /emak, 
maidservant (sinni<tu, ardatu) is obviously a more primitive sound than 
Eg. & Amt (with fem. ending), Copt. cossxe, woman, wife; and the 
same may be said of Sum. GES, free, wood (i¢u) as compared with 
Eg. => At and of Sum. GIS, fire (i%é/u) as compared with Eg. (} ht, 
and perhaps of GIS, GI, male (sikaru) as compared with Eg. 
fo l =a hy, husband. On the other hand, Eg. h¢, ouse, Copt. n¥ 


= Sum. (G?)ES, E, Aouse (détu), illustrates the progress of phonetic 
decay from the earlier guttural sound to the E of our existing Sumerian 


SS a es 





= 


= 
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syllabary ; while Eg. i hd, bright, i - { hd, become light, is clearly almost 


identical with Sum. w (the sun) GAD, GUD, (HAD, HUD), with the 
same meanings (e//u, namru, namdru). Many other words common to 


the two languages might be added, e. g. es dd, Copt. xw, say, speak 
= Sum. DUTTU, DUDU (daddbu) ; IN sm3, to slaughter = Sum. 
SUM (sabéhu) ; i iw, wind = Sum. TU (Sdru); <2 yr, Copt. 
espe, make, do = Sum. GAR (Sakénu); Eg. =a@s wy3, ship = Sum. 
MA (WA); Eg. Pi re) >? nnw, time (and wnw-t, hour?) = Sum. EN, 
INE, ENNA, UNA. And in default of another etymology for 
Eg. 1 ntr, Copt. noyte, god, the Sum. NAMTAR (NAWTAR), fate. 
decider, may be worthy of consideration. 


People obsessed with the idea of the superior antiquity of Egyptian 
insist on the pictorial character of the writing; whereas our oldest 
Babylonian inscriptions are linear, and in many cases the original 
picture-forms can no longer be determined with certainty. The 
pictorial stage of Sumerian had, in fact, passed into desuetude long 
before the period of the earliest known inscriptions (circ. 4000 B.C.). 
But far more important for determining the question of relative age is 
the fact that Sumerian never developed an alphabet, such as we find 
already in use (intermingled with pictorial ideograms) even in the 
pyramid-texts. Its nearest approach to alphabetic writing was a 
syllabary, of which every character, as originally a pictogram, could still 
on occasion be used in its original sense as an independent word-sign. 
To take an example, if we wish to suggest the sound M in Sumerian 


phonetic writing, the ideograms Ey MA, > ME, >& MU, TA AM, 
Sv IM, =a} UM, are at our disposal (according to the 
vocalization required) ; although each of these signs in another context 
may represent an ideogram or complete word (MA = mdééu, land, 
ME = gélu, cry, MU = égu, tree, AM = rfmu, wild-ox, IM = Sdru, 
wind, UM = wmmu, mother, besides many other meanings). In 


Egyptian, on the other hand, we have the alphabetic sign 


unknown as an ideogram, which we may perhaps refer to the Sumerian 
symbol » 3 IM (the wind, figured as a bird). Similarly, Eg. ds 
supposed to represent a reed-leaf, may be regarded as an attenuated 


form of the Sumerian g GI, reed (gand@), and Fg. > w (a), may be 
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referred to the Sumerian Zt éu (HU), bird, with the initial aspirate 


worn away as in other instances (cf. also MU in MU-TIN, bird). 
Further, the Eg. letter © h agrees well enough with the Sum. ideogram 
O Ga, Gu, or HA, HU, meaning many (ma’diétu) and the cipher Zen 


(cf. Eg. I ha, wjw, 1000!) ; and the ‘doubtful sign’ a ¢ may be a relic 


of Sum. a, w, UD, UTU, the (rising) sun. 

We can sympathize with the difficulties of a translator from a German 
original ; but we must allow ourselves the liberty of suggesting that in 
a future edition of this really valuable work care should be taken to 
bring the Vocabulary into closer conformity with the renderings given 
in the text. The common honorific term ym3h is ‘respectable’ on 
p- 7, but the Vocab. gives ‘reputation’; Sfyt-k is ‘thy reputation’, 
p. 11, but the Vocab. gives only Sfyt, ‘appearance’, ‘might’. At p. 9 
msdmt is ‘rouge’(!), at p. 15 ‘paint’, but Vocab. ‘black paint’. 
P. 10 has hmw-t, ‘workshops’, Vocab. only hmw-t, ‘handicraft, art’ ; 
p. 21 pr-t, ‘Spring’ (‘sprouts’), but Vocab. ‘winter’. P. 22 byk y3h, 
‘a useful servant’; Vocab. y3h, ‘excellent’. But as y3hw is ‘splendour’ 
(the root-meaning), why not a ‘splendid’ servant? (vara avis in terris). 
P. 62 yt, ‘corn’, but Vocab. it [sic], ‘barley’. Cf. perhaps Heb. ‘on, 
‘wheat’. Omitting other instances of the same kind, we pass to the 
consideration of one or two cases of defective statement or even faulty 
grammar. § 27. The order of the words quoted from pl. 7, 4 does not 
suggest ‘a nominal sentence with the verb ‘to be’ omitted’. The -¢ of 
byt, ‘honey’, appears to be a radical, not the fem. ending as our author 
assumes ; cf. Copt. ehsw which is masc. (Cf. also the Chinese mé, mit, 
Jap. Ait- from pit-, Korean mi/, pedi, mel.) The Predicates may be 
regarded as finite Verbs: ‘Its wine aboundeth, its oil is plenteous’. 
§ 35¢ should have more examples for clearness sake; and at e the 
interesting phrase nty-w-ym, ‘the dead’ should have been explained 
(those who are over there or yonder). So also § 38 ymy-w-b3h 
‘forefathers’ (they who are in front or before). The Vocab. strangely 
assigns to m-b3h the sense of ‘out’ as well as ‘before’, referring to 
pl. 23, ro; but, of course, pr m b3h hr h3wt nt ntr *; = ‘Go out from 
before the face of the altar of the great god!’ In § 45 wr nf yrpr mw 
(pl. 7, 3) is misrendered ‘great to Aim wine than water = he has more 
wine than water’. The reference is to a country, not a person; and 
the sense is that wine is more abundant there than water. (We may 


perhaps connect the Eg. prep. r ‘to’, ‘toward’, with the Sum. 


postposition ra, ru, -ir, ‘to’, which again may be akin to RA, ‘to go’.) 
§ 46, speaking of the Numeral Signs, says, ‘The phonetic values .. . 
are partly conjectured only by means of combination’. Does this 
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mean ‘only from compound numerals’? Examples should be given. 
And surely hry-w rnp-t (the five intercalary days) should be translated 
‘those which are upon (i.e. in addition to) the year’, not ‘those above 
(beyond) the year’, as our author gives it. 

Brevity may be purchased too dearly. § go states: ‘ Both Sdm-yn-f 
and $dm-k3f as well as dm-hr-f often express also a command. Example: 
ht-yn hm-f, ‘his majesty appeared’ (30, 9)’. The ‘ Example’, of course, 
refers to the first part of the paragraph, which states ordinary usage. 
No instance of a command is given. In § 98 if ‘wnm’ [wm? wn? 
Copt. oywas eat| ‘has an active meaning’, r; n tm wnm NN. yn hf;w m 
hryt-ntr must be rendered ‘Spell for the non-eating of N. (on the part) 
of the Serpent in Hades’, rather than ‘Charm for the wot-to-be-eaten 
of N., &c.’ 

§ 64 is content to dub such phrases as n mrw-t and n-‘3t-n ‘Con- 
junctions’, without a word of explanation. They are cited from 
pl. 10, 3-5, where the king says: ‘I did this for my Father Osiris, 
Jor the greatness of my loving Him to all gods (i.e. because I loved Him 
far more than all other gods), And for love of the lasting of my name’ 
(i.e. And because I desired that my name might endure). 

The account of the Infinitive, pp. 40 ff, is for the most part a model 
of clear and simple exposition such as one desiderates in some other 
instances. But § 111 is, too compressed. Almost every statement 
should have had an example to illustrate the meaning. § 1054 ‘thy 
heart will be glad n m33 on account of the sight’ (56, 4): rather 
at seeing (Infin.), viz. the rowers row, as the sentence goes on in the 
passage cited. In § 108 insert ~ before m33, and in § 114 read dw3w-w 
for dzjw-w (32. 1). In § 116 the line 21, 8 is Sr nb Sw3-tyfy hr Sps pn, 
‘every officer (not “ each living one”) who shall pass by this stela’. 

In § 126 the periphrastic future yb n hmk r kbb, ‘thy majesty’s heart 
will be glad’ (lit. 7s 40 or about to become cool), is not made much more 
perspicuous by calling it ‘an unreal nominal sentence’. 

We have nowhere observed any reference to the Asyndetdn usual in 
Egyptian in cases like ‘nh w3§, ‘life and happiness’ (5, 8) or hmw hmwt, 
famuli e¢ famulae (pl. 26, 6); a construction which is also characteristic 
of Sumerian but not of Semitic. 

After all this, it may seem ungracious to add that misprints are 
unusually numerous. It is needless to register them here. They are 
mostly such as the intelligent reader may easily correct for himself. 
They do not greatly diminish the sterling value of a work which every 
serious student of the language should possess—a work which is a marvel 
of compression and comprehensiveness, and which enables us to gauge, 
with some degree of accuracy, the present position of Egyptian 
grammatical knowledge. 


C. J. Bau. 
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A Handbook of Patrology, by the Rev. J. Tixeront, D.D.: authorized 
translation, based upon the fourth French edition. (B. Herder, 
London, W.C. 1, 1920.) 


History of Dogmas, by J. TixERONT: translated from the fifth French 
edition by H. L. B.: vol. i, second edition, 1921, vol. ii 1914, 
vol. iii 1916. (B. Herder.) 

WHEN I called attention in the JourNAL (vol. xxiii p. 109) to 
M. Tixeront’s Patrologie I was not aware that it had been translated 
into English. The scant use made of the work of English scholars is 
the more noticeable when the whole appears in an English dress. The 
translator might have added largely to the value of the book for English 
readers, but it. is a very welcome addition to the kind of ‘helps’ to 
study of the subject available for English students. 

The publisher kindly sends also the English translation of M. Tixeront’s 
Histoire des Dogmes. The translator speaks in his preface of ‘the 
imperious need’ of such a history in English ‘from a Catholic and 
scientific standpoint’. The fact that the first volume reached a second 
edition last year justifies his words. M. Tixeront is scientific in his 
method and Catholic in all his judgements and estimates of the course 
the great history ran. In his third volume in particular (‘The End of 
the Patristic Age’ 430-800) he takes his readers over ground less 
familiar to most students than it should be, if they are to appreciate 
properly the results of ancient Christological enquiry, and it is all to 
the good that those who read only English should have in their hands 
M. Tixeront’s excellent treatment of the period. 


J. F. BB. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1922 (Vol. xciv, No. 187: 
S.P.C.K.). C. F. D'Arcy Who are members of the Church of England? 
—R. Hanson Anglicanism and modern problems—F. AveELING The 
science of psychology—A. A. Cock The problem of prayer—W. J. 
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